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THE WEEK, 


WE are sorry that Mr. Merriman’s motion in the 
Cape Assembly deprecating the publication without his 
permission or knowledge of his letter to Mr. De Wet 
was evaded by the adoption, on the Prime Minister’s 
initiative, of the previous question. The Prime 
Minister’s motion was only carried by a majority of 
three votes. The Liberal Leader, who has rendered 
splendid service to the Liberal party during the 
Election, has referred more than once in his speeches 
to the Colonial Secretary’s conduct in publishing private 
letters. Mr. Chamberlain has defended himself in the 
case of the Chief Justice of the Cape Colony by stating 
that Sir Henry de Villiers gave his permission. Sir 
Henry Campbell- Bannerman has challenged Mr. Chain- 
berlain to publish the letter from the Chief Justice in 
which his consent was given, and until Mr. Chamberlain 
produces the letter we are bound to credit the authorita- 
tive statement made confidently by those who have the 
best means of knowing that the Chief Justice did not 
give an unconditional and unqualified consent. 


As we go to press news comes from Lord Roberts 
that a succession of mishaps has befallen the troops on 
the line between Pretoria and Komati Poort. It is one 
of the insoluble riddles of this war that we should be 
apparently unable to keep the belt of country on either 
side of our communications clear of the enemy. In this 
case a train was derailed, whether by the agency of the 
enemy or by an accident is not stated, but presumably 
the former, as the next train and apparently a third, both 
sent in relief, were attacked with such success that the 
greater part of our men were wounded, killed, or taken 
prisoners. A sharp little brush is also reported from 
the north of Krugersdorp, where one officer was killed 
and three officers and eleven men wounded. There 
has been fighting near Heilbron, in the Orange Free 
State, and De Lisle has “ driven” De Wet north of the 
Vaal.”” Mr. Rhodes has made a “conciliation” speech 
to the South African League which, if made by any one 
else, would have been denounced as treachery, and Sir 
Alfred Milner has issued a notice to returning refugees 
that they will be liable to military service, and that if 
they don’t want to fight they had better not return. 


For the rest, there is no news of moment from the 
seat of war. The attempt of Colonel De Lisle, whose 
ability and zeal have been universally recognised, to 
succeed where every other man has failed—namely, in 
capturing De Wet and his guns, has come to nothing. 
We have in connection with this failure the features of 
“routing ” and “ dispersing ” with which Lord Methuen 
made us so familiar months ago, and the usual exulta- 
tion of the correspondents in the fact that the enemy 
saved his guns—a feat which these gentry seem to 
regard as equivalent to a disaster for our opponent. It 
is remarkable that the corner of the Free State in which 
De Wet turned up is the very opposite corner from that 
in which he was (or was not) engaged, only twenty 
miles from our main line of communications, and another 
twenty from Potchefstroom, where there is, or ought to 
be, a British garrison (in spite of all these mysterious 


evacuations and reoccupations), and but forty from 
Kroonstad itself. In the south-east of the Free State 
Ficksburg—the town recently occupied 7 the Boers— 
is still in their hands. Wepener and Rouxville are 
reoccupied by our troops. 


THERE is a rumour—it is as yet nothing more—that 
Lord Kitchener is to be left in command in South 
Africa on the return of the senior generals, It is not too 
much to say that sucha policy would be disastrous. 
This is not a question of party ; it is one upon which all 
Englishmen with a grain of common sense in them 
should unite. Lord Kitchener has been highly praised, 
and in a strikingly picturesque manner, by the 
Australian correspondent of the Daily News. But the 
very qualities which appealed to this estimable author 
are precisely those which forbid the employment of 
Lord Kitchener in the post we mention. We need in 
South Africa a man not sharply different from, but 
resembling the ordinary type of our senior officers ; a 
man moderately successful in civilised warfare, one 
whose record will be respected by our late enemies, 
not one whom they have humiliated in twenty 
successful evasions and raids. And finally we emphati- 
cally do not want the “ruthless ” kind of man so dear to 
the sensational journalist. We want, in the solution of 
the gravest problem our country has yet faced, a man 
wise, patient, self-controlled, and above all one under 
whom English officers and men will work easily and 
cheerfully. 


Mr. AsguirH, who is to be congratulated on his 
splendid majority in East Fife, has been counter-working 
Chamberlainism as vigorously as Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman himself. At Rugby he denounced Mr. 
Chamberlain’s “ patriotism before politics” as “the 
grossest degradation and debasement of the political 
currency which we have ever known in our time.” He 
reminded electors that every great reform in the admi- 
nistration of our Army within the memory of living men 
has been made by the Liberal party :— 

“ Moreover, in the last Liberal Government it was Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman who had by tact and tenacity succeeded 
in changing the office of Commander-in-Chief from a perma- 
nent office held by a member of the Royal Family to a ter- 
minable office held in succession by our most brilliant soldiers.” 

Lord Roberts has to thank the leader of the Opposition 
for the office conferred upon him by the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Asquith’s line about South Africa has not been very 
effective ; but his speeches always contain some power- 
ful criticism of the Government, and contrast with the 
feeble milk-and-watery utterances with which Sir Edward 
Grey seeks to assist candidatures of the Maguire or 
Harmsworth type. As for Sir Henry Fowler, whose 
chief idea now is that “the British Army has solved the 
South African problem,” the most appropriate thing to 
say is that his speeches are well calculated to meet the 
needs of Liberals who can vote for such candidates as 
Mr, Perks. 


Tue temper of Irish “ Loyalists” has never been 
more pitiably exhibited than in the dead-set they have 
made against Mr. Horace Plunkett—because he is a 
more broad-minded man than themselves. Mr. Plunkett’s 
work on behalf of Irish agriculture will be remembered 
as long as gratitude for ungrudging and disinterested 
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service remains ; in starting agricultural banks, improving 
stock and seed, relieving congested districts, and a 
hundred other things both before and since the 
establishment of the new Irish Department, he has 
earned the admiration of all generous men. But 
Mr. Plunkett had the temerity to appoint a Home 
Ruler and a Catholic to the post of Secretary of the 
Irish Board of Agriculture; and the only reason he could 
give to the infuriated hangers-on of Dublin Castle was 
that Mr. Gill, the gentleman in question, was indubitably 
the best man for the post. From that moment these 
miserable bigots, in the best spirit of loyal Orangemen, 
determined to destroy his work, position, and influence. 
Meanwhile the Times solemnly rebukes Mr. Plunkett 
for “ driving the loyal portion of the Irish people into 
revolt.” There could hardly be a better instance of 
the intolerance bred of racial and religious ascendancy. 


WE heartily congratulate the Irish people on their 
successes in the present elections. They have returned 
for Galway a young man who is indeed separate from 
and opposed to the national political organisation, but 
one who is the eldest son of a distinguished Irish family, 

triotic, bearing a name deservedly popular among his 
ellow-countrymen, attached to them by his religion and 
training, and one moreover pledged to neutrality on the 
question of Home Rule and to the active support of 
Mr. Balfour’s scheme for a Catholic University. It is 
emphatically nof a victory for the “ ascendancy” party, 
for the “ Castle,” or the “ garrison.” In Dublin the two 
successes of the Nationalists are again matters that 
should rejoice every sincere Home Ruler. The capture 
of Stephen’s Green is a direct blow to the sham aris- 
tocracy of the Irish capital, and though Mr. Plunkett 
has a fine record of public service, initiative and tolera- 
tion, and though—so far as his personality is concerned— 
Liberals will regret his absence from the new House of 
Commons, yet the Irish voters of South Dublin would 
have deserved no respect from thinking men if they 
had so stultified themselves as to vote for a man who, 
on the one cardinal point of their policy, was opposed 
to them. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has remarked that a good many 
anti-war Liberals have become sudden converts to 
Imperialism on the eve of the elections, and the remark is 
about as accurate as most of Mr. Chamberlain’s state- 
ments at election times. Mr. Channing, at any rate, can- 
not be accused of any temporising. Here are his 
answers to some questions on his attitude to the war :— 


“Mr. GoopMaAN—Did you support the amendment of Mr. 
Dillon’s to the Address condemning the war as having been 
provoked by the action of*the Government, and, after our 
colonies had been invaded, recommending arbitration ? 

“Mr. CHANNING—Yes, I did vote for that amendment, and I 
am proud of doing it. I have voted, and I always will vote, 
that this war was an unjust war, and I don’t care to go to the 
House of Commons unless I do that. I voted then, as I always 
shall, for the principle of arbitration. 

“ Mr. GoopMAN—Are you still of opinion that the Jameson 
Raid was the cause of the war ? 

“Mr. CHANNING—I think the Jameson Raid was clearly the 
cause of the war, because it is proved by Dr. Jameson himself 
to have been the occasion for the armaments which the Boers 
made in order to repel any further invasion of their country. 

“ Mr. GoopMAN—Did you, on the 6th of April, 1900, attend a 
meeting of the so-called South African Conciliation League in 
London and vote against the annexation of the two Republics ? 

“Mr, CHANNING—Yes, I did.” 


ANOTHER Liberal member who has been returned 
during the last week—Mr. H. J. Wilson—was also very 
careful to make his opposition to the war quite clear to 
the constituency. This is how he referred to it in his 
election address :— 


“ T have protested against the war in South Africa because I 
believe it was_brought about by the selfish intrigues of 
capitalists, who hoped that by destroying the Government of 
the Transvaal they would be able to reduce the wages both of 
British and of Kaffir workmen. Some of my supporters differ 
from my opinion on this matter, but all true Liberals will agree 
that these capitalists ought not to. be allowed to profit by the 
impoverishment of the workers, whether white or black. 





“ Until a Commission of fair-minded men has inquired on 
the spot into the real position of affairs in South Africa, I 
do not think that any definite decision ought to be given as 
to the future treatment of the Boer States.” 


Mr. Joun Morrat, the Unionist candidate for the 
Elgin boroughs, was asked at one of his meetings by a 
local merchant “ whether the Transvaal would ever be 
able to repay Great Britain for all the bloodshed and 
treasure expended in South Africa.” Mr. Moffat is 
reported to have said, in reply—we quote the Unionist 
local paper—that “what had made the name of Great 
Britain so much to be feared and respected was that 
we had never, under a Unionist Government, deserted a 
single man in distress, even though it would cost every 
man in the Empire and every penny in the Exchequer.” 
The reply was received with “applause and interrup- 
tion.” Lord Salisbury, however, is a better authority 
than Mr. John Moffat, and he tells us plainly not that 
we are feared and respected, but that we are hated 
abroad by all foreign peoples. Mr. Chamberlain also 
admits and claims it as the hall-mark of a good foreign 
policy. ‘ Weare hated because we are feared” is his 
triumphant boast. Last Saturday he declared that “no 
Ministers who stand up for the interests and honour of 
Great Britain ever will have many friends on the Con- 
tinent.” 


Tuts is the man who not long ago used, in Mr. 
Asquith’s words, to go about “ touting for alliances in 
the highways and byways of Europe.” There are 
stormy times ahead of this country when the chief 
electioneerer of the Government tells us that he despairs 
not of alliances, but actually of friendship with other 
nations. It is to be hoped that before long the business 
community will seek to make some public manifestation 
of the uneasiness and apprehension which speeches of 
this character excite. ‘The peace and prosperity of the 
country in the future depend upon the decline of 
Chamberlainism and its exclusion from the foreign and 
colonial policy of Great Britain. 


A PLAINTIVE bleat from one of the Harmsworth 
organs (not Answers) has encouraged the Westminster 
Gazelle at the close of the elections to make quite a 
dead set against Mr. Chamberlain. Its readers have 
not, we believe, hitherto been allowed to know anything 
of the Brummagem investment scandals. But when the 
Wesiminster Gazelle tells us that Mr. Chamberlain 
“showed not a spark of gratitude for the active assist- 
ance which he had received from some Liberals” it 
forgets that solid pudding is better than empty praise. 
Sir Henry Fowler and Sir Edward Grey were unopposed, 
whereas Mr. Morley’s illness did not save him from an 
attack upon his impregnable seat. The question now is 
whether Mr. Chamberlain will show a spark of gratitude 
to Liberal newspapers which have suppressed the Morn- 
ing Leader’s disclosures. Those who want to attack Mr. 
Chamberlain should get up the whole case against him 
and state it fairly. Neither his friends and relatives 
in Birmingham nor his political supporters outside to 
whatever party they nominally belong have any reason 
to complain of his ingratitude. 


Ir is curious that a Minister whose colleagues are 
mostly company directors and whose habits of invest- 
ment are so peculiar should have levelled such whole- 
sale attacks against President Kruger and President 
Kruger’s late colleagues. Mr. Chamberlain says that 
the old man he has evicted has taken with him two 
tons of gold. We don’t believe it. But how many tons 
of gold have Kynochs and the Small Arms Company 
and Hoskins and the rest of the Birmingham family 
concerns made out of the hugely increased votes which 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr, Powell Williams have 
helped to extract from the House of Commons for the 
Admiralty and the War Office? Ought not our campaign 
for financial purity to have begun at home ? 
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A LETTER appeared recently in the Edinburgh Evening 
News about the “economic” results of the war upon 
household expenditure. The writer had been examin- 
ing his housekeeping bills, and tells the tale they 
unfolded :— 


“ Dear bread, dear tea, dear ham, dear eggs, dear gas (not 
the Parliamentary quality, which is cheap just now), and, I need 
hardly say, dear coals. And if this is the case now—and I only 
wish it were not—what may we fairly expect the state of affairs 
to be during the winter, so fast approaching?” 

The Government of course dared not wait until the 
effects of the war had come to be realised. They 
could not wait even six weeks for the cold weather and 
the new register. They will struggle back to office, but 
their tenure will be shortlived. They have a thankless 
task and a cheerless prospect. 


At the Laurier meeting at St. Hyacinthe, Mr. 
Bernier, the Minister of Inland Revenue, apologised for 
the assistance Canada has given to the Empire. He 
said :— 

“We are accused 2f being Imperialists because we simply 
allowed men to enrol themselves to go to Africa. At the time 
of the war of secession many of our young men fought in the 
American army. Could the Government of the day be charged 
with Americanism? When young Canadians enrolled for C iba 
or the Philippines, could the Government be accused of 
Philippinism ?” 

“T affirm positively that the Government simply allowed 
these young men, whether they were English, Irish, or Scotch, 
who wanted to goto enrol themselves. It is true the Govern- 
ment paid their expenses, and they had a good right to do so. 
Is there a man in this audience who will say that we did wrong 
to pay their expenses? Notone. Many of you have seen your 
sons, the hopes of your homes, leave you to go to the United 
States. You did not like to see them go, but you gave them 
the money to pay their expenses, for you did not like to see 
them go forth without a dollar in their pockets. The Govern- 
ment of Canada could not do Jess for the sons of the country 
who thus went forth to Africa. I was a member of the House, 
and approved of the sending of the first and second contingents, 
or, at least, of allowing these young men to go. But some 
asked, Will this thing continue? I will reply, ‘ Sufficient to the 
day is the evil thereof.’” 

The Minister then explained that Sir Wilfrid “ permitted 
the volunteers to go” in order to save his office. The 
Canadian Parliament is now dissolved, and Canada will 
have the misery of a Khaki Election, with race feeling 
thrown in. Sir Charles Tupper is also attacking the 
Free Trade policy of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


On a celebrated occasion the late Lord Derby, 
whilst holding the post of Foreign Secretary in a Tory 
Government, told a deputation of Jingo Cape merchants 
who waited upon him that the greatest of British 
interests was peace. We have no doubt that the 
Australians are beginning to think that the greatest of 
Australian interests is peace. By a succession of terrible 
droughts during the last five years flocks and herds in 
Australia have been much more than decimated. It is 
estimated that the stock of sheep has been reduced by 
more than fifty million head. Of course there has been 
a corresponding decrease in the export of wool, which, 
it is expected, will show a shrinkage of about half-a- 
million bales during the present wool year compared to 
the clip of 1895. During last year growers thought 
they were going to be compensated for the decrease in 
the quantity by a proportionate increase in price. The 
market rose rapidly until, at the close of the year, prices 
for wools of merino quality were higher than at any 
time since 1872. But with the turn of the year Mr. 
Chamberlain's war began to have the effect which war 
always has upon wool. At each of the series of public 
auctions which have taken place during the present 
year prices have fallen. Last Tuesday the fifth and 
concluding series of auctions commenced, and again 
the finer classes of wool showed another heavy tall. 
It now looks as if Australia will have to accept less per 
pound for its wool clip of 1,500,000 bales this year than 
she received for each pound of 2,000,000 bales in 
1895. Last year about 900,000 bales were. sold 
in the colonial markets. The sales will open there next 
week, and even before this last slump in London they 





were anticipated with something like consternation by 
squatters and otherg interested in the trade. If the 
same quantity is sold there this year as was disposed of 
last, wool-growers will have to accept about £8,000,000 
less than they received last year. 


In view of a fact like this, we are not surprised to 
find from the Australian papers that this slump in the 
price of wool has been accompanied by a similarly 
heavy slump in the war fever. Last week we gave 
reasons for thinking that, so far as Australians and 
New Zealanders were concerned, Mr. Arnold-Forster 
had gone on a fool’s errand to South Africa. Nothing 
less than a handsome sum, cash down, is likely to induce 
either an Australian, from the magnificent Darling 
Downs. district of Queensland, or the New Zealander 
from the Canterbury Plains to settle even temporarily 
in the Transvaal. The South Australian Chronicle 
published recently a capital cartoon, which shows what 
Australians think of this attempt to keep their men at 
the Cape. The cartoon is headed “Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour’s son,” and the drawing represents 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes and Lord Roberts offering induce- 
ments to an Australian bushman to remain in South 
Africa, whilst a female figure representing Australia 
exclaims “ It’s home, boys, home to your own countree.” 


WE wonder if our readers can guess the author of 
the following protest against Imperialism, which is not 
many days’ old :— 

“ We have been the policeman of the world too long. There 
was not a dancing Dervish, or a mad Mullah, or any kind of 
religious fanatical lunatic but Great Britain and Great Britain's 
Army were sent to put him down. It seemed to him to be 
everybody else’s business just as much as ours. We never got 
any thanks for it. We did the hard and dirty work of the 
world, while the other nations stood round and jeered at us. 
So long as our trade interests were kept perfectly safe and square, 
he did not see why we should embark on a dangerous policy in 
that direction. We had swallowed a great deal in the way of 
Empire, and he thought the time had now come to wait a little, 
and digest and assimilate what we had.” 

The extract is from a speech made by Dr. Conan Doyle, 
one of the Unionist candidates for Edinburgh. It may 
be taken as an illustration of the educational value of 
the work done by the Edinburgh Evening News. That 
excellent Radical organ has succeeded in producing an 
atmosphere in which Jingoism and Imperialism cannot 
live. 


Tue bogie of dear money has been raised on the 
Stock Exchange this week in connection with the con- 
dition of the American exchange, and the actual with- 
drawal from the Bank of England of £873,000 down to 
Wednesday night, and a promise ot more to follow. 
As a result business has been poor, and prices have 
shown a declining tendency. The settlement has also 
restricted dealings, and altogether the tone of the 
“ House ” has presented a sharp contrast with the tone of 
the previous week. The public appears to be as resolute 
as ever in its determination not to take a hand, and those 
brokers and jobbers who loaded themselves with stock in 
order to be ready find themselves under the painful neces- 
sity of unloading again. But they still believe that the 
long-deferred boom is near, in which comforting reflec- 
tion they may be right although the indications seem to 
show that they are wrong. Meantime Consols and gilt- 
edged discriptions generally have been adversely 
influenced by the dear money fiend, which has 
naturally left its trail over speculative descriptions as 
well. Home railways have been fairly satisfactory, and 
the “bull” account is growing. American railways 
have been one of the best markets in the House, chiefly 
as a result of purchases against options. The anthracite 
coal strike is not regarded as a very serious matter in 
Wall Street, but if it be not settled soon the effect on 
the earnings of the Pennsylvania, Reading and other 
companies concerned must be considerable. The rise in 
silver, with every prospect of its maintenance, has been 
of benefit to Mexican railways and other issues, 
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THE LAW OF PUBLIC CORRUPTION. 


N framing a code for his practical Republic Plato 
I enacted that those who took presents for doing 
their duty should be punished by the severest penalties ; 
nor would the incidental profits made by persons 
responsible for wars, however just and necessary, have 
escaped. Even the British Constitution (with all its 
defects and limitations) contains certain checks upon 
what Blackstone termed “the infamous practices of 
bribery and corruption.” And these checks are by no 
means restricted to the conduct of persons engaged in 
Parliamentary or municipal elections. Let*us not 
forget the famous statute of 22 George III., chapter 55, 
still happily in force, which is entitled: “An 
Act for restraining any person concerned in any 
contract, commission or agreement made for the 
public service from being elected, or sitting and 
voting as a Member of the House of Commons”— 
an Act which imposes a penalty ot £500 for 
every day in which the offending member sits and 
votes. Let us remember too that by this same Act a 
clause must be inscribed in every public contract 
expressly prohibiting the admission of any Member of 
Parliament to any share or part in such contract. It is 
true that the Ministers to whose financial conduct 
attention is now being turned may possibly or even 
probably be able to defend themselves from the law 
under another curiously worded section of the same 
statute. But whatever may be his technical position the 
relations of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, to the company which flourishes under the 
title of Hoskins and Co. are open to the very gravest 
construction. Let us take the analogous case of muni- 
cipal corporations. According to English law any 
member of a municipal or urban council (and his 
position corresponds with that of an ordinary member 
of Parliament) who in any manner is concerned in any 
bargain or compact entered into by his council or 
participates in the profit thereof, shall cease to be a 
member. He shall not, however, cease to be a 
member merely because he is interested as a share- 
holder in a joint stock company—though even then 
he may not vote on any question in which his 
company is interested. But the exception in favour 
of shareholders does not exist in the case of the 
salaried officers of a corporation, who correspond with 
the salaried Ministers of the Queen. It has been held 
in the courts that an officer of a local authority, if he is 
merely a shareholder of a company and even if the 
shares held by him are of a small and his profits from 
the contract of an infinitesimal amount, is liable to the 
penalty imposed by the Public Health Act, 1875, for a 
breach of section 193. It would seem certain from the 
Morning Leader's disclosures that in the words of the 
statute Mr. Joseph Chamberlain (and of course Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain) “ is concerned or interested, or 
under colour of his office or employment, exacts or 
accepts any fee or reward whatsoever other than his 
proper salary, wages, and allowances.”’ If then instead 
of being a salaried Minister of the Imperial authority he 
had been a salaried minister of the Birmingham local 
authority, and instead of being interested as a share- 
holder in contratts with Government departments he 
had been interested as a shareholder in contracts 
with municipal departments, he would have fallen 
an immediate victim to the section which goes 
on to say that the offender “shall be incapable of 


afterwards holding, or continuing in any office or 
employment under this Act (i.e., he would be disqualified 
from ever serving again in any Ministry), and shall 
pay the sum of fifty pounds, which may be recovéred 
by any person with full costs of suit by action of debt.’ 

Are our great offices of State to be relieved from the 
rules of public morality and integrity if those rules have 
not been expressly written out in a statute applicable to 
their case? Will Imperial Parliament refuse to censure 
in an Imperial Minister conduct for which it has imposed 
a penalty of ruin upon municipal ministers? Is there 
to be one law for the weak and another for the strong ? 
If so, then Imperialism is, indeed, Rhodesianism—a 
financial sham, a privileged imposture from top to 
bottom. Upon such a question, putting mere legality 
aside, we are quite willing to defer to the authority of 
the Colonial Secretary himself. Five years ago Mr. 
Chamberlain refused to appoint Sir Hercules Robinson 
to the High Commissionership of South Africa. Why? 
Because Sir Hercules had once had interests in De 
Beers and the Chartered Company. It seems to us that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s words are worth quoting :— 


“]T may admit that in no conceivable circumstances will Sir 
Hercules Robinson be improperly influenced by his previous 
connection with these speculations. But something more than 
that is expected of a person who has been appointed to repre- 
sent the Queen in a Colonial Government. It is not only 
necessary that he should be pure, but, like Cwsar's wife, he 
must not be suspected.” 


We have compared the case of a Minister interested in 
Government contracts with that of a municipal officer 
interested in municipal contracts. The comparison with 
a colonial servant of the Crown suggested by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own words is equally instructive and 
seems to go to the root of the matter. Purity of motive 
is not a defence against the appearance of public cor- 
ruption. Every one of the Queen’s servants, from the 
Prime Minister downwards, must be above suspicion. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE ELECTIONS. 


HE Liberalism of the counties has proved itself 
far more stable than the Liberalism of the 
boroughs. This is not surprising. The electorate in 
the county divisions is Jess susceptible to those 
tumultuous influences which sweep over our town 
populations in moments of passion or panic. The war 
is also less popular in the country for the reason that 
the country population is more largely represented than 
the town population at the front, and the worst patients 
of Mafeking deliriums are usually persons whose families 
have remained at home. To such persons criticism of the 
policy or the conduct of the war may seem unpatriotic. 
Men whose relations have suffered are more inclined to 
regard discussion as pertinent and proper. For those 
reasons it was perhaps to be anticipated that the verdict 
of the boroughs would be largely corrected and moditied 
by the more sober judgment of the counties. This is 
what has in fact taken place, and the returns of the first 
few days of this week actually cancelled the Government 
balance of gains on the previous elections. 

If the Government return with the same majority 
as it had at the dissolution of Parliament, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s tactics will not have succeeded. For it was the 
object of a Khaki dissolution, as Lord George Hamilton 
told us, to show that there was a “unanimous nation” 
behind theGovernment. Mr.Chamberlain meant to prove 
to foreign nations, whom he characteristically described 
as “enemies of England,” that there was nobody 
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in the country who disagreed with him or condemned 
his policy. The Opposition will return to the House of 
Commons at least no smaller than it was during the last 
Session ; and Mr. Chamberlain has publicly assured usthat 
the Opposition in the last Parliament was strong enough 
to hamper and embarrass the Government in its South 
African policy. It follows that an Election which has 
not reduced the strength of an Opposition declared by 
Mr. Chamberlain to have been a formidable obstruction 
to his policy is, from Mr. Chamberlain’s point of view, a 
failure. And Mr. Chamberlain has accentuated the 
significance of that failure by the tactics he has pursued 
during the Election. For the Opposition which will 
return to Westminster has been branded by him as a set 
of “traitors.” He has proclaimed to the world that 
“ every seat lost to the Government is a seat gained to 
the Boers” (he explains that the word “sold” is a gloss 
of the telegraph clerk), and the world will therefore take 
note that as many constituencies as returned Liberals 
before the war was thought of have returned Liberals 
as their representatives after the war has been made a 
political issue. 

It is, indeed, a striking and very encouraging cir- 
cumstance that the most conspicuous opponents. of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy have, with a few exceptions, been 
justified by their constituents, Sir Robert Reid has 
denounced the new diplomacy in and out of Parliament. 
Mr. Lloyd George, who has added to a brilliant reputa- 
tion by his speeches on the war, has actually increased 
his majority at Carnarvon. Mr. Evans, whose striking 
speech on the Hawksley dossier must be fresh in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s memory, has almost doubled a majority 
of 2,600. Mr. Channing has strengthened his position 
in East Northamptonshire, and the result of his contest 
shows what can be done if a Member of Parliament 
systematically thrashes out with his constituents those 
questions which local agents so often warn him to keep 
silence on. Mr. Channing's election address may be 
quoted :— 

“The South African war is but one illustration of the grave 
political and social dangers which threaten democracy in every 
sphere of action. The war is mainly the outcome of the persis- 
tent and unscrupulous efforts of an enormously rich group of 
financiers to acquire political and economic control of the 
whole of South Africa, in order to multiply the dividends of 
their monopoly by cutting down the wages of white as well as 
black labour. ; 1 believe that the Ministerial policy of 
suppressing by force the national instincts of a people who have 
fought so desperately for their liberties will only result in recur- 
rent horrors, such as this year has witnessed. Justice, in my 
opinion, will be done ; and the future peace of South Africa, 
the reconciliation of the two races, and the realization of the 
only possible permanent solution—a federation of free self- 
governing communities voluntarily attached to the British 
Empire—will best be promoted by granting internal indepen- 
dence to the two Republics, subject to adequate reforms and to 
effectual guarantees against any renewal of disorder. For this 


object I would support the proposal to send a strong, impartial 
Commission to South Africa.” 


Mr. John Ellis, the victim of the most unscrupulous of 
Mr. Chamberlain's methods, has held his own at Rush- 
cliffe ; Mr. H. J. Wilson has retained the confidence of 
his Yorkshire constituency ; and Mr. C. P. Scott has 
survived the fierce onslaught on the Leigh division. 


Scotland has returned all the stalwarts except Mr. 
Dewar and Mr. Souttar. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man and Mr. Morley have been returned, the one 
by a substantial, the other by an overwhelming 
majority. Sir Robert Reid and Mr. Shaw were 
singled out for particularly violent attack through- 
out the Unionist Press ; and no wonder, for they have 
been amongst the most uncompromising, as they are 
amongst the most brilliant, opponents of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy. Their return was a great disappointment 
to the Glasgow Herald, which described Mr, Thomas 


Shaw as the most able, the most persistent and the most 
uncompromising Pro-Boer. Mr. Balfour took the 
trouble to warn the electors against Mr. Shaw’s extreme 
opinions. Captain Sinclair, a consistent opponent 
of the war, held his position in Forfarshire.._ Mr. 
Murray retained the seat in Midlothian, after an energetic 
campaign fought on true Liberal principles. Mr. Dewar’s 
personal qualities make the loss of South Edinburgh 
(which returned a Unionist in 1895, but was recaptured 
at the recent bye-election) particularly unfortunate. 
But it is not likely that he will long be excluded from 
Parliament. Mr. Souttar’s defeat, like Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s, is a triumph for the brewers. 

Wales has quite regained her position as the impreg- 
nable stronghold of Liberalism, in spite of one disgraceful 
lapse which we discuss elsewhere. Mr. Bryn Roberts, 
whose seat was not even challenged, set out his views 
on annexation in an admirable passage in his address :— 


“ It is assumed that annexation would, as a matter of course, 
remove all danger of future disturbance of the peace in South 
Africa. I believe, on the contrary, that it is the worst settle- 
ment possible to secure that end. Any settlement in which the 
internal independence of the Republics were maintained would, 
I believe, secure a permanent peace, for, after the lesson they 
have received, never again will Uitlander capitalists foment an 
agitation against their Government, and never again will a 
British Ministry allow itself to be duped into meddling with 
the internal political and economical affairs of a foreign State 
in the assurance that bluff will succeed. On the other hand, if 
the national existence and internal independence of the Boers 
were preserved and solemnly assured, nothing would ever 
tempt them to any course which would even risk a renewal 
of the sufferings they have endured. A nation which has 
experienced in its midst the unspeakable calamity of war, a war 
that has brought mourning into every family and desolation 
into every home, will not court a repetition of its horrors except 
under the extremest necessity.” 

Mr. Bright’s success in the Montgomery boroughs 
would have been especially welcome, and Mr. Duck- 
worth’s defeat in Middleton is a severe disappointment, 
due, as it is, to his manly stand for a principle which is 
locally unpopular. A candidate whom we should have 
been particularly glad to see in Parliament is Mr. Eustace 
Fiennes, who would have proved a very effective critic 
of the Rhodesian party. The victories of Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Rigg and Mr. Partington in the North of England 
are very encouraging. But every one will deplore 
the reverse sustained by so popular and true a Liberal 
as Mr. J. A. Pease. A word of praise is due to Mr. Ward 
for his spirited attack on the Gorton Division. A number 
of Liberals have held or improved their positions in 
different parts of the country—amongst them Mr. 
M‘Kenna, who has nearly doubled his majority in Mon- 
mouthshire ; Mr. Barlow, Mr. Reckitt, Mr. Logan, Mr. 
Seale Hayne, Sir John Kinloch and Mr. Colville. 

One melancholy feature of these elections is the 
defeat which has overtaken two stalwart champions of 
Temperance reform—Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. 
Souttar. There is scarcely a member of the new House 
who will not regret the loss of the Lobby Laureate. A 
witty and genial foe, a true and manly friend, he never 
temporised or gave ground, but was always ready to 
volunteer for assaults, however forlorn, and desperate 
attacks upon the entrenched monopoly of the liquor 
trade. 





FABIANISM AND EMPIRE,—II. 


HE threads of economic fallacy which run through 

the texture of their home policy mostly dis- 
appear when the Fabians turn to outward relations. 
We may regret their occasional flippancy and their 
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obtrusive neglect of morality in politics, but it is 
impossible not to admire the incisive sincerity and the 
uncompromising truthfulness by which their criticisms 
of recent events are often marked. There is much 
foolish epigram and flashy paradox, as well as much 
common sense in the paragraphs about foreign trade, 
India and China. In the important pages which deal 
with South Africa common sense predominates. In the 
first place we have the engaging frankness of an intro- 
ductory admission that “what has really happened is 
that a troublesome and poor territory, which the Empire 
cast off into the hands of a little community of farmer 
emigrants, has unexpectedly turned out to be a gold 
reef; and the Empire accordingly takes it back from 
the farmers.” The Fabians see that the political contest 
in these islands is between the Tory or Imperialist 
party and the anti-Imperialist Liberals, and they 
concede that the Liberals are right if the institu- 
tion of private property and the belief in it exists. 
“It may be conceded that to citizens and statesmen who 
are dominated by the morality of private property, the 
war must be demoralising if they are on the side of the 
Empire, and shocking if they are on the side of the 
farmers.” Sir Alfred Milner had no reply to President 
Kruger’s complaint that he was trying to steal their 
country from the Boers “ because, not being a Socialist, 
he quite agreed with the President’s fundamental posi- 
tion and so had to argue in the manner of the wolf with 
the lamb.” 

But the Fabian writers dash the cup of salvation 
from the lips of our Jingoes “ by pointing out that there 
has not yet been the slightest suggestion from the 
Government that the expedition to South Africa will 
have any other effect than to hand the gold reef over 
absolutely to the cosmopolitan capitalists, who formerly 
held it subject to the royalties which President Kruger 
and the Volksraad very properly exacted from them.” 
The Fabians complain bitterly that civilisation will 
derive no benefit from the British seizure of the gold 
mines. There has never been an intention of transferring 
them from private abuses to public uses. Not that the 
Government intended to capture the gold reefs at all. 
According to the Fabian view, moral responsibility for 
the war falls rather upon the misleading Press than upon 
the misled Government :— 

“What happened was that the Times and certain other 
influential papers, too dependent on the fashionable classes to 
venture to agitate about home grievances, began to bluster for 
reforms in the Transvaal. It was quite evident to the Govern- 
ment and everybody else that the bluster had been instigated 
and was being encouraged by the financial interest represented 
by Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who—having given up as impracticable 
his original project of cutting the painter and founding an 
Afrikander United States—had fallen back on the next alterna- 
tive, that of consolidating the Rand with the South African Pro- 
vinces of the British Empire.” 

The Fabians agree with us that the grievances of 
the Outlanders, though some of them were real enough, 
“were ludicrously unimportant in comparison with our 
cognate home grievances.” They say that nobody in his 
senses would have contemplated a war for such a cause. 
“A crusade against Russia on behalf of Finland, or 
against Turkey on behalf of Armenia, would have been 
by comparison a sane enterprise.” It was thought, 
however, by our vulgar Minister and his academic 
adviser at Cape Town that much could be done by 
bullying. For was it not a first-class Power against “a 
tiny frontier State”? Accordingly, our Minister and his 
proconsul proceeded to bully, “never doubting for a 
moment that President Kruger must succumb when he 
was convinced that we were determined to stand no 
nonsense.” Cheered on by the Times and the rest of 


the Rhodesian Press, Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred 
Milner precipitated the ultimatum and the invasion for 
which they were unprepared. What followed is receat 
enough. The Fabians recall it to the minds of their 
readers :— 

“ Defeat after defeat, battalions captured, garrisons besieged, 
Europe delightedly cheering on the tiny but plucky combatant 
who was thrashing us, and the 7imes, ridiculous to the last, 
calling on the world to admire the fortitude and self-control 
with which the English nation bore humiliation and disaster 
without guillotining the Cabinet in the manner of mere 
foreigners.” 

Mr. Bernard Shaw and his friends see that if the 
settlement of South Africa is to be an intelligent one, 
and “nota mere suppression of popular liberties” by 
the old Dublin Castle method, it must be a settlement 
based upon the principles of self-government and 
political freedom; they point out that we cannot 
permanently hold Australasia, Canada or South Africa 
by military force against the will of the white inhabi- 
tants :— 

“There must be freedom of speech, freedom of the Press, 
freedom of political combination for all parties, including the 
party which will inevitably exist in every province (and which for 
the sharper criticism of our Government it is desirable should 
exist) for the advocacy of separation and independence. There 
must be no such crimes as rebellion or treason to incriminate 
constitutional agitators with rioters and homicides, and no 
practically irresponsible High Commissioners to stir up strife 
by University High-table talk and such question-begging terms 
as rebel, traitor, disloyalty and so forth.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Bernard Shaw agrees with Mr. 
John Morley in an emphatic condemnation of Sir Alfred 
Milner, and is just as anxious as we are that the lives 
and goods of our fellow-citizens in the colonies “ shall 
never hang on the competence of the casual pro-Consul.” 
To save the colonies from satraps it is suggested that 
there should be a standing council, representative of the 
British Empire, with a veto on war, to which “the 
provinces of the Empire or their neighbours” can 
appeal. With this strong and wise plea for the speedy 
resurrection of Constitutional Government in South 
Africa is coupled an equally strong protest against the 
enlargement of martial law. And we are encouraged to 
hope that, if just rights, privileges and guarantees are 
provided, “colonists will cling to the Empire and 
pioneers will invite us to annex them.” But if such 
rights are denied— 

“ Every sturdy citizen of a British province over seas may at 
any moment cost us the expedition thither of seven of our 
soldiers : two for him to shoot, two to die of enteric fever, and 


three to wrestle with him for his gun, and to wrestle, in the 
long run, unsuccessfully.” 


In fine, Fabianism, after a long sleep: of eleven months, 
has awoken in time to make a vigorous pronouncement 
in favour of Liberalism in colonial policy, and that 
Liberalism the old Liberalism of the type recommended 
by Mr. Morley. 





ANOTHER TYPICAL IMPERIALIST ? 


T is too soon to write an adequate account of the 
new member for Monmouth district. But lest his 
character and achievements should be unduly subli- 
mated by the personal support and oratory of Mr. 
George Wyndham (whose penchant for the Chartered 
Company has long been manifest), we will remind our 
readers of one incident inhis career. He has a distinc- 
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tion unique among the mercenaries of the Chartered 
Company, for he is on his own showing and admission 
a forger. Mr. Cawston, a more respectable member 0! 
the South African group, observed during his late but 
happily unsuccessful Conservative candidature that the 
Jameson Raid was “a gross outrage ” and “a miserable 
failure.” Mr. Cawston also spoke of “the wonderful 
letter in the Times newpaper, dated December 26th, 
which was really written in October, ils dale being 
forged.” 

The letter of course was the famous, or infamous, 
“women and children” letter which inspired our 
Laureate. We fear that the forging of the date did not 
attract all the notice it deserved at the time, for larger 
and more mysterious villainies overshadowed the 
smaller rascalities. It is curious that the Index to the 
Report of the Parliamentary Committee should have 
substituted for the more usual and homely word which 
Mr. Cawston applies to Dr. Rutherfoord Harris’ 
exploit a somewhat longer phrase. Forgery is indexed 
as “the attaching of an inaccurate date.” Let us put 
it at a little more length in order that London Society 
and the House of Commons may know without turning 
to the Report (p. 359, sqq.). Dr. Ruthertoord Harris 
then was the man who telegraphed the women and 
children letter to the Times, adding the words: “ The 
following letter signed by the leading inhabitants of 
Johannesburg was sent on Saturday to Dr. Jameson at 
Mafeking.” He added those words knowing them lo be 
false. He thought, he said, Dr. Jameson would have 
done the same in his place. “ Dr. Jameson was my 
superior, and I would always do at all costs loyally what 
I believed he would do.” The fact that Mr. Wyndham 
went down to help Dr. Harris shows the depths of degra- 
dation into which the Conservative party hassunk. The 
Conservative party has sunk into this condition because 
it has fallen under the sway of Mr. Chamberlain, who 
has been in some respects little more than the tool of 
Mr. Rhodes. Whether Mr. Rhodes authorised this 
particular piece of forgery no one has ever been able to 
make out; but it is certain that Dr. Rutherfoord Harris 
never lost the confidence of his superior by this trans- 
action. Possibly it endeared him to the Empire-Builder, 
whom the Times last year, well knowing this and much 
more, called “a typical Imperialist.” 

At the time of the Raid Mr. Rhodes had either four 
or five principal characters. Dr. Harris had only two. 


He was in the first place confidential secretary to Mr. - 


Rhodes, and in that capacity he knew all about the 
Jameson Raid or the “ Jameson Plan,” as he preferred to 
call it. In the second place, Dr. Harris was Secretary 
to the Chartered Company, and in that capacity he 
knew very little about the Raid and told less to the 
Directors. 

We are not quite as sure as Sir William Harcourt 
that Mr. Chamberlain will be so very “ pleased to receive 
to his arms the confidential agent of the authors of the 
Jameson Raid.” Dr. Harris has no character to lose, 
and his duty will be to see that the Colonial Secretary 
continues in the course which Mr. Rhodes and the 
Chartered Company have marked out. Our readers 
will remember the strange contortions and wrigglings 
of Dr. Harris when he was asked by the Raid Committee 
to explain the meaning of that remarkable telegram : 
“Convince J. Chamberlain support Times newspaper :”’ 
and of that still more interesting telegram : “If you can 
telegraph course you wish Times to adopt now with 
regard to Transvaal Flora will act.” Perhaps we shall 
have some more disclosures before long and some more 
explanations by Dr. Harris. 





THE AUSTRIAN PERIL. 


“THE coming elections in Austria have an interest far 

beyond the confines of the Dual Monarchy. 
Nobody knows how they will turn out, while everybody 
feels their gravity. The Emperor has publicly warned 
his peoples that this is their final chance to arrange their 
difficulties by constitutional means. If the new Reichs- 
rath proves as unworkable as the old ones, if the 
Extremists are again in control, the Constitution is to be 
suspended and the Emperor will have to assume once 
more his old réle of autocratic ruler or else try and 
flatten out the racial enmities under the steam roller of 
universal suffrage. A Habsburg is more likely to 
incline to the former than the latter alternative. Either 
way the elections mark a crisis ‘in the fate of Parlia- 
mentary institutions in Central Europe. 

The trouble with Austria is that it is a jumble of 
eight or nine polyglot peoples, cooped up in a space 
smaller than Texas, owning a single sceptre, but without 
cohesion or common interests or a common character. 
Each race has lived its own life, made its own history, 
produced its own literature and struggled unceasingly to 
dominate its neighbours. Up to the middle of the 
present century the Germans were the victors. They 
ruled the whole realm from Vienna, enforced German 
law and the German language everywhere and tried 
to make each subject race forget it had ever had 
a history and tongue of its own. Solferino and 
Sadowa overthrew their leadership. The Hungarians 
recovered their independence and a great wave of 
patriotism swept through the races that had been so 
nearly extinguished. It showed itself first in a swift 
revival of local dialects; it spread from schools and 
literary societies, from patriotic poets to patriotic 
historians and statesmen, under whose guidance it 
culminated in a demand for the restoration of national 
rights. That has been the case of the Bohemian 
agitation, and the efforts of the Czechs to elbow out the 
Germans and re-establish the ancient kingdom of 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, with a central Diet at 
Prague and a recognition of the equality of the German 
and Bohemian languages, are the great feature of Austrian 
politics during the past forty years, And it is the com- 
parative success of these efforts, especially since 1897, 
that has paralysed Parliamentary Government in Austria, 
and all but broken up the Dual Monarchy. 

The Bohemian question is not unlike the Irish. In 
both countries there is a fierce and instinctive racial 
antipathy. In both there isa demand for Home Rule 
supported by the native majority and resisted by the 
foreign “ garrison.” The position of the Germans along 
the borders of Saxony and Bavaria is precisely that of 
the English and Scotch settlers in Ulster. The position 
of the Czechs is precisely that of the Irish Nationalists. 
The German feels for the inflammable and “ inte- 
resting’ Slav very much as the Anglo-Saxon for the 
Celt, and the Slav retorts upon the “ pig-headed” 
German the same epithets that come from Mr. Redmond 
and his followers. The Germans in the Vienna 
Reichsrath feel themselves bound to the preserva- 
tion of the German colony in Bohemia just as 
the English majority in the House of Commons 
holds itself responsible for the safety of the English 
colony in Ireland. Two or three extra complications, 
happily absent in the case of Ireland, have helped to 
embitter the Bohemian question. The first is a differ- 
ence of language ; the second the neighbourhood of two 
Great Powers, each claiming kinship with the warring 
races; the third is the presence of certain historical 
rights used by the Czechs to point the justice of their 
demands. Four hundred years ago the Crown lands of 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia formed the Czech 
Kingdom of St. Vacslav ; and what is now Hungary was 
then the Kingdom of St. Stephen. In 1526 the Czechs 
and Magyars offered their crowns to the House of 
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Habsburg in return for protection against the Turks, 
stipulating only that they should retain all their old 
rights of independence and self-government. This 
contract was the legal basis for the Hungarian rebellion 
of 1848, and the Czechs maintain that their historical 
claim to independence rests on all fours with that of the 
Magyars, is founded on the same documents and corona- 
tion oaths, and supported by the same arguments. The 
Magyars have carried their point and are now practically 
a distinct State. The Czechs are still struggling towards 
their goal. 

The language difficulty has been chietly to the front 
of late years. In the spring of 1897 the Austrian 
Premier, Count Badeni, issued a decree placing German 
and Czech on an official par in Bohemia. As the Czechs 
number 3,644,000 and the Germans only 2,159,000, the 
equality of the two tongues in law courts and Govern- 
ment Departments is not on the surface an unreasonable 
proposition. But the Germans would not listen to it. 
They argued that the decree was unconstitutional, that 
German is the language of a great commerce and a great 
literature, known and spoken the world over, while 
Czech is a mere Slav dialect, confined at most to five 
million people, and utterly useless outside Bohemia. 
Every educated Czech knows German, whereas a German 
would as soon think of learning Czech as an English 
official in Scotland of mastering Gaelic. Moreover, they 
pointed out that there are over seventy administrative 
divisions in Bohemia, with a population of a million and 
a half, in which the Czechs number barely ten thousand. 
Why should a German letter carrier or tax collector in 
these districts be made to learn an inferior Slavonic 
dialect ? 

But none of these arguments, though they have 
point, quite explains the fury of opposition that united 
the Germans of all parties and has led to the violent 
scenes in the Reichsrath since 1897. What inspired 
that opposition was the perception that the official 
equality of the two languages was merely the thin end 
of the wedge of Slav inundation, the forerunner of 
German absorption by an inferior and hated race. The 
Germans are fighting for the last remnants of an 
ascendancy which some curious blight of ineffectiveness 
and lassitude has caused them to lose. The Czechs 
feel within them the vigour of a young and pushing race 
which can point within the last hundred years to a most 
striking development in industry and politics, music and 
literature. The bitterness of the struggle between them 
has led both nationalities into the awkward habit of 
looking across the border for help. The Germans turn 
to Berlin whenever a fresh concession is granted to the 
Czechs, and vow that, sooner than stay and be swamped, 
they would exchange the Habsburgs for the Hohen- 
zollerns ; while the Czechs retaliate by appeals to the 
sympathy and assistance of their Russian brethren. At 
bottom these dramatics may be merely political effects 
intended for home consumption only ; but it is worth 
noting that both in Berlin and Vienna there exist fully 
formed parties with no other plank in their platform 
than the ultimate consolidation of German-speaking 
Austria with the German Empire. 


With such a ferment of racial feeling not only 
between Germans and Czechs, but between Poles and 
Ruthenians, the Magyars and the races they hold in 
check and among the Italians of the Tyrol—a ferment 
embittered by a hundred differences of religion and 
social and economic interest—it is against all paper 
calculations that the realm should still hold together. 
Three bonds unite its discordant nationalities. The 
first is the monarchy; the second the army, and the 
third the international necessity of the existence of 
Austria-Hungary. The monarchy is accepted every- 
where, and no race or faction wishes to replace it with 
any other form of government, or can conceive of any 
one but a Habsburg occupying it. The power of the 
Throne, always great, is now unusually so ; partly because 
the intrigues and wranglings of small political groups 


make the Emperor’s support or disfavour of supreme 
moment, and partly because the character of Francis 
Joseph—next to the Queen the most beloved of monarchs 
—his untiring labours and conspicuous fair-mindedness, 
as well as the great tragedies of his life, have made him 
to all his peoples an object of sympathy and respect. 
An even stronger tie is the army. It stands as a visible 
badge of solidarity that takes no account of race or 
creed, and lays upon German, Slav and Magyar alike 
the duty of obedience not to the Emperor of Austria as 
such, nor to the King of Hungary as such, but to the 
ruler of the Dual Monarchy. Every man has served in 
it, done something, sacrificed something for it, and 
every man carries with him through life a reflection of 
its broad, imperial temper. 

As for the third bond of union, Palacky, the Czech 
historian, explained it when he wrote that, “even if it 
were not already in existence, an Austrian Empire would 
have to be established, not only to ensure the welfare of 
the numerous nationalities involved, but also to secure 
the peace of Europe.” The dictum needs little develop- 
ment for any one who tries to picture the scramble the 
partition of the Dual Monarchy would involve among 
Russia, Germany and Italy—the three countries that 
dwell on its borders, and are of the same blood and 
speech with four-fifths of its inhabitants. Nor are the 
various races less concerned in its maintenance. Dis- 
memberment would mean for them the very fate of 
absorption each and all are most anxious to avoid. The 
day of small States has gone by, and an independent 
Czech nation or a lonely German-speaking kingdom in 
Austria could not exist for a year by the side of Russia 
and Germany. So far the triple bond has kept the 
Empire intact, but the bond is visibly weakening. Even 
the army has begun to show signs of the racial poison, 
and the Czechs had to be sharply rebuked by the 
Emperor for attempting to introduce their own language 
into the words of military command. The peril of the 
situation is that Austria-Hungary must work out its own 
salvation, and float or sink without help from outside. 
In spite of the Triple Alliance, it is the most isolated of 
the leading Powers of the world, and will have to find 
its own remedies if decomposition is to be prevented. 
The King is an old man; his specific of “ justice towards 
all nationalities” has failed, because not even his great 
influence has been able to secure for it a fair trial; the 
heir-apparent is little known or cared for, especially 
after his marriage, and seemingly helpless before the 
centrifugal forces that threaten the Empire’s dissolution, 
and when the patient wisdom of Francis Joseph is no 
longer a rallying-point to his subjects it is hard to see 
where the cement is to come from that will hold the 
fabric together. The best reason any one can give for 
disbelieving that the Dual Monarchy will break up is 
that it has not already done so, 
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AGELASTOS. 


YING back uneasily in their tilted chairs, the 
guests all shouted and swayed with merriment ; 

the tablecloth, at which some of them clutched convul- 
sively, billowed, and threatened the equilibrium of the 
glass and porcelain upon it. The clamour of discordant 
improvizations was terrific: uneven bursts and respites 
gave a syncopated rhythm; and while the laughter 
leaped and sighed and surged and bubbled, several 
napkins were snatched up to conceal uncomely suffoca- 
tion, and two of the candles blew out. Meanwhile the 
author and occasion of this hubbub sat unmoved and 
indifferent, resting one hand on the table and poising 
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his glass in the other. He was young, lean and 
sallowish : middle-sized, for that matter, and dressed 
precisely like everybody else. His name, a neighbour 
had whispered to me, was Agelastos. 

The laughter ceased, not gradually subsiding as 
when men’s ribs begin to ache and the tide of hilarity 
has ebbed bya natural reaction, but violently curbed 
like an eager cavalcade on the verge of a leap into the 
void. Some one had glanced at Agelastos, and now all 
eyes were fixed on the eyes of the victim, and met there 
the reflection of his dupes. It was enough to see him 
so unconscious and serene to be suddenly persuaded 
that the jest was pointless after all—a tiresome, trivial 
affair—and that some grave demon had provoked 
and maliciously enjoyed a boorish exhibition of most 
uncomfortable mirth. It was the first time I saw 
Agelastos play this trick; but he was already an 
adept. 

Who does not count among his acquaintance 
someone who may be imagined in all kinds of situations, 
but never by any chance in a ridiculous one? A few 
men are throughout their lives preserved by a miracu- 
lous tact or the good luck of a dull environment from 
doing and saying things that might raise a jeer against 
them; a few others are reputed far too dangerous sport. 
But there is a rarer warrant of immunity, which we are 
tempted to esteem almost above all social gifts besides. 
Those who possess it may say and do things evidently 
ludicrous; and, laugh as loud as your lungs will let you, 
they will never look foolish. It is not majesty, it is not 
a thick skin that saves them. Nor is it (as many who 
know Agelastos have pretended) want of humour. It 
is rather that they retain an intimate and inalterable 
criterion, an unsociable sense of the absurd, utterly 
independent of other men’s laughter; and that they 
have analyzed the aim of mockery, and its weakness. 
They perceive how rare an accomplishment is laughing 
in one’s sleeve, and that if the luxurious pleasure of 
privy ridicule is one which no fortitude can frustrate, a 
jeer, which is within the most moderate capacity 
to enjoy, demands an echo from the onlooker and 
a confirmation in the rueful demeanour of the 
object. Agelastos, assailed by facetious impertinence, 
seemed to weigh a gibe curiously, with the con- 
fident impartiality of an amateur, before he decided 
to disappoint a malevolent expectancy ; as if, in order 
to be ludicrous, a man must be a party to his own 
mortification. His skill in fence of words was small ; 
he himself was almost incapable of raising a laugh 
against others, and his remarkable personality was a 
continual invitation to great wits and little. His 
victories over scoffers were won without a word, with 
hardly a gesture ; but they were crushing. A repulse 
in the attempt to hold a man up to ridicule is always a 
rout ; and the light squadrons of pleasantry were hurled 
in vain against a ne of placid and attentive defence, 
which no one in his heart could mistake for gross- 
ness, 

Those who have watched the career of Agelastos 
with any particular interest know that the mastery of 
the arts of scorn is not comparable, for any terrible 
powers it confers, with the gifts which enable one to 
resist it. Complete confidence in the infallibility of his 
discernment between what is absolutely and what is 
only superficially absurd is so seldom on the side of the 
scorner, that the seeds of self-distrust are easily sown 
by the silent rebuke of a serene countenance; and a 
panic follows. After a certain number of encounters, 
Agelastos was recognised indomitable. A legend of 
invulnerability grew up and still surrounds him. His 
career, free from the pertinacious remembrance of old 
mortifications, and clear, by virtue of a formidable 
renown, of the obstacle that most commonly damps 
ambition, lies spacious and splendid before him. He 
is a power because, say what you will of him, he has 
never been made even for a moment to look foolish. 


O. P. 


NOTES ON SOUTH AFRICA FROM AN 
ENGLISH COLONIST. 


PROPOSE to say something regarding the natives, 
] who are occasionally used as an excuse for the 
present war by some process of mental jugglery I am 
unable to follow. It is to be hoped that the articles in the 
Nineteenth Century for June by Mr. Tatham and Rev. 
]. S. Moffatt will be widely read, for they fairly set out 
the two quite irreconcilable views on the subject, and 
both men, being ardent Jingoes, are quite above sus- 
picion of intentionally causing confusion. It is said that 
the Boers collectively treat the natives abominably ; 
how then are the following facts accounted for? There 
has been no native rising in the Transvaal during the 
war ; both there and in the Free State the natives have 
continued to work on the farms in their masters’ absence, 
and no reports have told of theft or outrage among 
them. In many cases the Dutch women, turned out of 
their homes by British soldiers, have been sheltered and 
kindly treated by the natives, and, finally, nearly all the 
spying has been done by natives : while they lied atro- 
ciously to the British, for the most part they informed 
the Boers correctly. Individual brutes of either 
nationality have more scope for their evil deeds in the 
Transvaal and Free State, but it must be remembered the 
Uitlanders never complained of the laws concerning 
natives except that they did not force them to work, 
and they complained, too, of the eight hours’ day and 
the Sunday rest that Paul Kruger insisted on for native 
and white man alike. An English Bishop asserted that 
Kaffirs went to Johannesburg simple savages and left it 
wild beasts ; can any one contradict him 4 Remember, 
the Dutch invariably employ whole families ; to have 
bodies of single men would appear to them too 
dangerous ; surely their custom is an infinitely healthier 
one than the compound system of single men. It is a 
very open question how far the natives love us more 
than the Dutch. The educated native votgin the Colony 
went largely for the Dutch at, the last election. Tengo 
Jabaru, the “fine fleur” of the educated natives, has 
been dead against the war, and his paper, /nwo, has 
done good service in the national cause. It may be 
said that we restrained the Basutos from attacking the 
Free State, but it was not love of us that madethe Basutos 
want to attack, and though we make a virtue of it, we 
could surely do no less seeing that when, contrary to our 
expectations, the Free Staters overcame the asutos, 
instead of being annihilated by them, we stepped in 
and prevented the Free Staters dealing with them. 
Mr. Moffatt’s article is in every way most just on this 
question of the relative guilt of Dutch and English 
colonists, and he sees justice to the natives can only be 
expected from the home public; yet, though the 
Governor of this Colony is supposed to care specially for 
the natives, he did not interfere nor did the Colonial 
Office protest against the “apprenticing” of the con- 
quered Bechuanas in 1897—surely a flagrant case, if 
ever there was one. Indeed, our opinion as to the 
Dutch relations with native races varies remarkably with 
circumstances. When, at the bidding of Mr. Rhodes, 
we handed Swaziland over to the Transvaal, despite 
our solemn promise to that nation, the Special Commis- 
sioner sent out to inquire, Sir Francis de Winton, 
reported in 1893 that “the Dutch are more successful 
in dealing with the aboriginal native than are the 
English ;” and that is the fixed opinion of many 
throughout South Africa. Meanwhile the coloured men 
employed as transport riders, &c., are being gaily 
flogged in the Free State and the Transvaal, “ according 
to the custom of the country.” Even Mr. Theodore 
Schreiner stands aghast at this, hard as it is for him to 
believe that an English official can do wrong. 

Though it is now too late to go into what led to the 
war, it may not be too late to say a word about the Free 
State, whose action seems to have astonished the Man 
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in the Street-—and Mr. Balfour! The Free State formed 
a defensive and offensive alliance with the Transvaal 
very soon after the Jameson Raid, and when the question 
of standing by the Transvaal came before the Raad last 
year it was unanimously resolved to fight alongside 
them. The Free State has always been a model 
Republic, no suspicion of corruption has been pro- 
claimed, education takes a very large proportion of its 
little income, and its defensive force numbered only 
eighty artillerymen under Colonel Albrecht, a German, 
who with his men was taken at Paardeberg and is now 
at Green Point Common. Though the English corre- 
spondents frequently reported quarrels between the 
Free Staters and Transvaalers there seems to be no 
foundation whatever for the reports: in any case this does 
not affect their fighting powers. But though the Free 
State joined the Transvaal as in honour and treaty bound, 
it is a mistake to suppose there were no grievances 
against England, felt more by some than others, 
but recognised by all. To go back to the time when 
England repudiated and cast off the Orange River 
Sovereignty, as it was then called (why did you not go 
back to that name, that in itself would have had an old 
familiar sound to many ?): the people begged to remain 
under the British flag ; they sent a deputation to plead 
for them of which the Rev. Andrew Murray (later for 
twenty-seven years Moderator of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in this colony) was one, but the Colonial Office 
was firm ; they feared a Basuto war, and fully expected 
the inhabitants of the little State would be “ eaten up” 
by the warlike natives, on whose behalf they interfered 
later, when it appeared that muskets and European 
brains were too strong for assegais and numbers. Then 
came the shameful story of the theft of the Diamond 
Fields, in which case the Government, unable to deny any 
longer the fact of theft, had the inexpressible meanness 
to offer £100,000 as compensation: less than the value 
of one year’s output! President Brand accepted under 
protest—‘ We are too poor to decline even that dole ; 
we are too weak to fight you, so we must accept.” But 
the Free Staters neither forgot nor forgave : why should 
they ? 

It is heartrending to read of the blood-stained 
track of the British Army through that little State, 
where all the land is cultivated and all the people 
educated ; the account of farms ruined, even when not 
burnt, of lands confiscated, of traitors lifted to high 
honour, revolts us. The confiscations we understand, 
for in no other way could land in the Free State be 
secured for those “soldier settlers” we hear of, who 
are to keep the whilom Free Staters in subjection and 
report all their doings to the Imperial authorities. That 
is an improvement on Alva! 

Notes on South Africa would be incomplete with- 
out reference to Mr. Rhodes, who is credited with 
having given all sorts of marvellous information as to 
the cowardice and lack of grit in the Boers to the 
Colonial Office and the Government when he was 
anxious for war, and whose advice was accepted, while 
that of men who knew far more of the Boers was dis- 
regarded. Where is Mr. Rhodes at this moment, when 
every vote is of urgent importance if the “rebels” are 
to be fitly punished, when it is still possible that Messrs. 
Botha and De Wet (members of the Cape Assembly 
already referred to) may yet be tried and acquitted in 
time to vote on the Bill; surely he, not Sir Gordon 
Sprigg, should be Premier, and it is hardly enough that 
Dr. Jameson now represents Kimberley in the Assembly 
if Mr. Rhodes is absent. Well, the great man is in 
Rhodesia and gives no signs of hurrying to the rescue 
and helping to throw Dutch “ rebels” to the “ loyal” 
wolves, and it is generally believed he stays there because 
he hopes and means to work with the Dutch again ; and 
he is the last man to “back the wrong horse.” Mr. 
Rhodes, then, believes that the future is with the Dutch 
after all. Think this well over. 

In writing a similar set of notes a year ago, I 
recalled words of Mr. Selous spoken in 1897, but true 








then and true to-day. He said you would require at 
least 100,000 men to beat the Boers and that after that 
you would not have peace unless you exterminated every 
Dutchman from Capetown to the Zambesi. You are 
doing your best (or your worst) in that direction, 
but owing to the unfortunate accident of the Cape Dutch 
sitting still your success is not as great as you deserve 
and many still live to fight another day. As for the 
men required, Mr. Selous understated enormously, but 
even then he was ridiculed by those anxious for war and 
careless of the cost. What he said many others said too, 
and, like him, they predicted that the Dutch would 
never tolerate your yoke, light as you may think it. 
These men have proved right so far. Before you make 
annexation irrevocable, consider what it will mean if 
they are right in their prediction that the Dutch will 
never settle down and that the upheaval will extend to 
Cape Colony. Fifty years ago Sir Harry Smith beat 
the insurgent Dutch with 400 troops at Boomplaats; in 
1880, some 30,000 troops would have sufficed; in 1900, 
there are over two hundred thousand troops here and 
the war has lasted nearly a year. What of next time? 
Is not the “new diplomacy” a little expensive and not 
quite satisfactory in results? At present the British 
public is aghast at the revelations made by Mr. Burdett 
Coutts of the hopeless mess made of the hospital 
arrangements; out here every one, no matter of what race 
or party, is deeply gratefulto him. The state of affairs 
he described at Bloemfontein has the shadow of a 
shade of excuse, but a precisely similar account was 
given me of the Boer prisoners’ camp at Green Point here 
near Capetown, and all that has been done here to 
alleviate this has been done by a Dutch Committee. If 
it be urged that sickness was not expected nor provided 
for (though it is the usual accompaniment of an army), 
how was it that at the Tugela (I -think) they prepared 
for seventy wounded and had 700? Mr. Treves testifies 
to these figures if I remember rightly. Surely this beats 
the most lurid sketches in La Débdcle of the French 
hospital breakdown. But let your blame fall on the 
real offenders ; the War Office and its system and the 
Army Medical Corps may justly merit some of it, but are 
not the real offenders those who, in season and out, 
assured the Colonial Office that the Boers would never 
fight, or, if they took the field would yield after the first 
“ good licking” and that 20,000 men would be ample 
for the triumphant march they professed to anticipate? 
I say advisedly, professed, for they are not fools and 
they desired war. It is these same people and their 
organs in the Pressthat now tell you the Dutch will settle 
down and all will go well, but Mr. Selous, Dr. Theal, Dr. 
Kolbe, the Rev. D. P. Faure, all of them men who gave 
good (but disregarded) advice before, tell you never, 
never, never will the Dutch submit, and that the hell we 
now have in South Africa will continue for years, if not 
for generations. 





REFLECTIONS OF A CANVASSER. 


HERE must be many people to whom the hurly- 
burly of this General Election has brought not 

only a new sense of the imperfection of our electoral 
forms, but a new shame for the shapes which political 
activity in moments of crisis can assume. The pitiable 
repetition of personal criticism, the mouthings of 
platitude in high places, the debasement of whatever is 
most to be reverenced in emotion, the portentous 
solidity of platform humour—such muddy deposits of 
the electoral flood are disgusting enough to make all 
but the most hardened despair. The grosser forms of 
corruption may be disappearing, but is it certain that the 
health of the body politic is improved by substi- 
tuting for them the more subtle administration of 
drugs of which the subject hardly appreciates the 
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influence? In the old days a voter who sold his 
vote was at any rate aware of the transaction: he 
drank his pot of beer or pocketed his half-crown 
with the consciousness of a straightforward bargain, 
proposed and made and kept on both sides. Methods 
have changed, and the Thames watermen and Irish 
hackney-coachmen who broke each others’ heads over 
Fox’s Westminster election in 1784 would not perhaps 
recognise any resemblance between their unconcealed 
coercion and the less truculent suasion of the present 
year of grace. It is out of date to bribe an individual ; 
modern political enterprise prefers to cajole a class. 
When all is said, if Lord George Hamilton’s famous 
confession of the objects of Tory legislation is as dis- 
graceful as it is accurate and frank, where is the nobility 
of recommending the other party to working men 
because of what it has done or will do for those who 
toil with their hands? Above all, what becomes of our 
fine language concerning the freedom and independence 
of electors when we descend to the dismal depths of 
the canvass? 

These are the reflections which in despondent 
moments may be expected to torment even ardent 
believers in political progress. Such temptations assail 
us with the more force if our party is not successful at 
the polls. They are bound to be rife among thoughtful 
Liberals during the next few weeks. Rightly to 
encounter and overthrow them we must grasp firmly 
the element of truth they contain. The methods of 
political education are sadly imperfect, but they are 
improving. Claptrap does not outstrip conviction, after 
all. There may be more of claptrap than of conviction 
at work in much political agitation, but given equal 
quantities of both the power of conviction is assuredly 
the greater. To believe the contrary is to make the 
mistake of those very unobservant cynics who imagine 
that it is easier to bamboozle juries by rhetoric 
than to convince them by argument. It then, on 
level terms, the better reason does outstrip the worse 
how comes it that there is so much repetition of the 
worse? One explanation is that much of the practice of 
electioneering is based on an utterly mistaken theory. 
A General Election is a psychological process of great 
moment and complexity and it is odd that political 
philosophers have not given to the matter more space in 
their treatises. An event which, for three weeks or so, 
puts the country in a ferment, disorganises trade and 
cuts down toa vanishing point the dividends of share- 
holders in places of amusement deserves, one would 
think, a little analysis. It begins with a dissolution and 
it ends with a birth, so it is naturally accom- 
panied by symptoms of unusual excitement of mind. 
In the common phrase it is spoken of as an 
“appeal” to citizens who are figured as already 
acquainted with the course of recent politics and as 
waiting to express an opinion already formed. In 
fact, it is something quite otherwise. The ordinary 
voter enters on the period of election without the 
materials for judgment which he is assumed to possess. 
The essential fact at the bottom of the process is the 
meeting together and gradual assimilation of two kinds 
of mind. On the one hand is the plain citizen, with 
partisan traditions it may be, with a preference for one 
party colour, with prejudices or convictions derived 
from newspapers or inherited from ancestry, but with 
no real view of the “ political situation.” On the other 
hand is the political expert—poor expert though he be, 
in most cases—whose business it is to present the plain 
citizen with a view of the “ political situation ” aforesaid 
—with materials upon which the ordinary voter may 
exercise the vague sentiments which are inherent in him. 
This class of political experts is not confined to profes- 
sional politicians ; it includes a minority of the electorate 
who take a continuous interest in and have a continuous 
acquaintance with the course of public affairs. The 
mistake we tend to make isto keep up the pretence 
that at the beginning of an election all men are equally 
well instructed. Instead of regarding the contest as a 


period for education, we profess to regard the free and 
independent elector as fitted out from the start with a 
complete critical apparatus, with a grasp of public 
affairs foreign and domestic which it is really unreason- 
able to expect in any one whose hobby is not politics. 
No one who has ever attended a political meeting 
can gainsay this tendency; no one who has done 
an afternoon’s canvassing can question its absurdity. 
The national assize would work better if more energy 
were thrown into the unfolding of evidence and less 
into vociferating for a verdict. Denunciation of an 
opponent too often precedes the laying of the charge, 
and the proving of it. Adulation of a leader outstrips 
the reasoned survey of the grounds of enthusiasm. And 
the result is that issues are presented in ways quite 
unsuited to the loftiness of the theme. If you treat 
your audience as acquainted with all the facts necessary 
tor the formation of a judgment when that audience is 
palpably not so acquainted, you must suit your argumen‘ 
to such fragment of the facts as really is known to non- 
politicals—by local association, personal prejudice 
patriotic emotion, class interest, or what not. 

From this view of the function of a Genera. 
Election as the Great Instructor as well as the Grand 
Assize several things follow. First, it is thereby plain 
why a khaki dissolution is at once so successful and so 
immoral. It is like holding an educational conference 
on a national holiday—nobody attends. Further, the 
theory furnishes the true answer to those superior 
persons who sneer at democracy as a system whic. 
treats the voice of the people as the voice of a god. 
No reasonable democrat maintains that the popular will 
decide wisely without materials for judgment. What 
he does maintain is that when the facts constituting 
electoral issues are made known by full and fair advocacy 
on either side, the whole people constitutes a better and 
more impartial court for their decision than any more 
limited tribunal constituted on a basis of wealth or 
pedigree or property. The greatest of our judges main- 
tain an exactly parallel fact with regard to the function 
of juries in the judicial system. But the essential 
preliminary is the laying bare before our jurymen, in 
orderly and complete array, of whatever is relevant to 
the political controversies of the time. Accomplish 
that, and not only shall democracy be justified in the 
eyes of all men, but the “ personal canvass” shall be 
but a tradition from more barbarous ages. 





THE CAUSSE MEJEAN. 


HE Causse Méjean, in that wild broken land of 
Lozére, from which even the thrifty, home-loving 
Frenchman withdraws himself more and more every 
census, reminds us of the Camisards less than the district 
just to the north and east ; but, crossing it, we think of 
them inevitably. The grim, superb fissures of the Tarn 
and the Jonte, north and south—natural dykes which 
isolate the Causse—lent their caverns to these rebels for 
conscience’ sake. They were smoked out of them and 
shot like rabbits when possible. Across this bleak 
plateau too the “white shirts” sped in the night, in 
Hight from or stealthy pursuit of the Royal forces. 
Louis XIV.’s dragoons and necessity’s stern inspiration 
taught them tactics. Their own lofty spirit supplied all 
the courage they needed. “They sang hymns on their 
knees before and after battle ;” their charges were carried 
out “ with the impetuosity of the damned ;” “ conquered, 
they suffered execution without winking ; conquerors 
they gave no quarter.” It is well to remember these brave 
proscribed subjects of France when we tramp across 
the bracing, stormy plateau of any one of these causses, 
for many hundreds of them who escaped the sword and 
the gallows found their way to South Africa. The 
guerilla instinct acquired by the ancestors of thousands 
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of the Boers among these mountains of Lozére has not, 
it is plain, died in them. ‘The Camisards of the Tarn 
fought longer odds than the Boers of the Transvaal, and 
no other medicine than extermination was eventually 
meted out to them. Here, too, in course of time, the 
King’s campaign became ferociously complicated by the 
appearance of bands of brigands, pure and simple, who 
might or might not prey with candid impartiality on 
both parties. We have yet to see if the murderous 
“ black shirts” of the Lozére two hundred years ago 
are to be reproduced in quality, if not in kind, in a 

territory so well suited to them as the Transvaal. 
A certain temperament seems needed to enjoy the 
Causse Méjean. Some would go farther, and substitute 
enjoy.” This, too, even in 


the word “tolerate ”’ for ‘ 
early summer, when the faint down of verdure over the 
stony undulations gives the upland its one touch of 
beauty. The contrast between its exposed nakedness 
and the sheltered wooded ravines which bind it is 
startling. Nothing can be more picturesque than the 
sides of the Causse where these drop pell-mell to the 
pellucid waters of the Jonte and the Tarn. The 
dolomitic rocks stand in stern walls, splashed gold and 
black and green, broken into castellated and mono- 
lithic masses hundreds of feet perpendicular. But their 
nether slopes are a tangle of oak woods, with holly and 
walnut trees. The stream in the bottom has scarcely 
room left to it for a thin garnish of meadows ; on the 
Tarn side, indeed, for many a league there is no margin 
even fora road. You may perch yourself midway in 
these sublime walls and taste thrills to repletion, dangling 
your legs over the abyss and with your elbows resting 
amid maiden-hair ferns, orchids, and the fragile anemone. 
Lower still, in cultivated parts of the valleys, the cherry 
trees of the rough terraces, or bordering the Jonte 
road, tempt with their lavish fruit which, you may 
reasonably judge, is far more than the needs of this 
lonely district require. All is sylvan and bright in the 
ravines and the stream itself sings to the lark poised 
high above it. But the Causse Meéjean, with its average 
elevation of some twelve hundred feet over its great 
boundary ditches, has no charms that catch the eye. 
Even in midsummer, when the bees are at work among 
the tlowers of the valleys, and there is no movement 
in the trees, the north wind may be in full cry on the 
Causse, iced too, so that the shepherd, with his troop of 
lean sheep, not only wears his peaked “ capote,”’ but, 
if he can find a stone half the size of a man, squats down 
on the lee side of it and cowers before the blast. 

The approach to the Causse from the south begins 
conveniently at the blue-roofed little town of Meyrueis, 
where the Jonte receives an affluent that gives pretext 
for a bridge of some pictorial value. Meyrueis depends 
wholly on diligences for its connection with the railway 
east and west. It lives a slow life, but has an exhilarat- 
ing outlook towards the Aigonal Mountains, not far 
short of five thousand feet high. Its population cool 
themselves in a pleasant shady promenade between the 
river and the houses which skirt the river, and their 
youngsters find the cumbrous old coaches here resting 
from their labours as good inspiration tor hide-and-seek 
as may be had in the place. Meyrueis seems destitute 
of particular industries. Nevertheless, to report one of 
its inhabitants, “il n’y a pas de misere ici; on gagne 
2.50 francs par jour dans les champs.” The working 
day in these parts means once round the clock, too, to 
the very tick. 

From this clean little town the road zig-zags 
audaciously up the side of the Causse. Masonry is 
not spared to support it where this seems desirable. In 
one part there is a tunnel through the club-like rocks— 
the Passage of the Dead Woman, as it is called with 
suggestive peculiarity. One ascends and ascends, with 
an increasing view of grey and purple peaks south and 
east. Kilométre-stone succeeds kilométre-stone, until at 


length the edge of the wall is turned and we are on the 
Causse, eight or nine hundred feet above the little town 
in the hollow. 


In five miles we have met no human 





being ; nor passed one. Expectancy is excited as the 
ravine of the Jonte falls gradually out of sight and the 
Causse slides into view. But there is nothing much to 
see—just a long and broad area of greyish earth speckled 
with stones, unfenced, unhedged and at first sight as 
purposeless as the Desert of Gobi. The road runs 
straight across the forlorn landscape as far as the eye 
can see towards what appears to be a little clump of 
trees. These are the only trees in the prospect, and 
there is no house. The wind is the one welcome feature 
ot the plateau. Happily it is not to-day in hurricane 
mood, and as it is July its freshness is a delightful 
moderation of the sun’s heat. But of all territories in 
France this seems the most completely forsaken by God 
and man! The rare dwarf poppies among the starved 
grass blades scarcely add any colour to the arid surface. 

Still, when another five miles of persevering 
plodding are at an end matters are not quite so dismal. 
Here, in the middle of the Causse, is a goodly hamlet, 
with new houses building and tree-tufts north, west, 
and east. For the moment we don’t care if statistics 
prove depressingly that La Parade’s population is 
steadily on the decline—544 in 1856, 411 in 1886, and so 
on. It must be due to visionary outside attractions, not 
to anything amiss in La Parade’s own character—so 
bright is the village under this radiant blue sky, and so 
racy is the air filtered towards us through the struggling 
pine wood. One sees moreover a tower on a swelling 
summit to the east ; doubtless the remains of one of the 
fourteen castles which seven centuries ago ruled over the 
thousands who then lived resigned, if not luxurious, 
lives among the woods which once covered the Causse. 
The castles have gone now, and so have the woods ; 
and, last of all, according to the portents, the population 
as well must go. 

This was partly explained in La Parade itself. 
The keeper of the little inn here proved that he 
possessed the soul of a publicist. “ What would you 
have, monsieur ?” he demanded. ‘Can one live without 
water ?” That is the crux on this Causse and all the 
Causses. Deforesting has had its usual results. The 
rains run through the calcareous soil, as if it were a 
sieve, and the surface annually gets more and more 
parched and bleak. The Causse is honeycombed 
subterraneously, and through these eerie passages 
(some of which have been explored) the waters wind 
and shoot their way by cascades towards the Jonte on 
the one hand and the Tarn on the other. There are 
summers when La Parade sends to Meyrueis for its 
water, in exchange for milk and cheeses. The marvel 
is that the sheep and goats here can produce anything 
but patience and longsuffering. In fact, however, the 
local cheese is very good Roquefort in quality. 

Upon one recent circumstance La Parade plumes 
itself, not without hopes that this glimmering sign of 
prosperity may enlarge. The rumour of the fine tonic 
air of the Causse in the.dog days has travelled to the 
south, and the last year or two have seen opulent and 
enlightened citizens of Marseilles, with their wives and 
children, settled here in August. One wonders what 
they find to do except breathe. But no doubt it is 
something to be able to do that in full assurance that 
the atmosphere is as pure as it can be, and invigorating 
withal. 

Beyond La Parade to the north there is much less 
aridity. The pine wood, what there is of it, is delicious. 
Lower down there are barley fields red with poppies 
and blue with cornflowers. But this is only in the 
shallow, soup-plate depressions ; the spacious slopes 
round about are as naked as ever. So it continues to 
the blank little village of Caussignac, near the edge of 
the wall on the Tarn side of the Causse: a huddle of 
houses with pale red roofs and no inn. Caussignac 
shows itself tlattered by the presence of a stranger in 
its midst. Though it has little to offer him, it offers 
that little with a gaiety and politeness worthy of France 
at her best, nor must the visitor be surprised if he meets 
here a remarkable little boy still in his first teens who 
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will discuss with him the economic value of the tourist 
in terms of high intelligence. 

The approach to the Causse Méjean from the 
Jonte Valley is sufficiently gorgeous ; but the descent 
from it into the Tarn Valley is nothing at all less than 
sublime. Here we have the same stupendous kind of 
wall to breach and over the way is the rim of another 
Causse, the Causse Sauveterre, its heights quite 1,500ft. 
above the rushing green river upon which Lozcre relies, 
confidently (as well it may), for a handsome annual 
revenue from the world’s tourists when its great and 
glorious road up and down the Tarn Valley has been 
made. Even then, however, the rule may hold good: 
the gorge for scenery and hotel tleshpots, but the Causse 
tor air. 


ECONOMICS IN IRELAND. 


Il.—WorkK ACCOMPLISHED. 


“THE analysis of the results of agricultural organisa- 

tion may be best commenced with a sketch of 
the “ Agricultural Societies.” Of these ninety-nine are 
federated to the central association, and the following 
facts will show, at least, that they are far superior practi- 
cally to our expensive, English hobby-exhibiting clubs 
bearing the same name. There are comparatively few 
exhibitions, since the people cannot afford such costly 
luxuries, and many of the societies are so poor that they 
do not raise any subscriptions at all. Much of their 
best work has been effected by a few enlightened 
farmers joining to obtain a bank overdraft and then 
spending the money in the purchase of good implements, 
utensils, seeds and manures, which are resold, at cost 
price, co farmers who have enrolled themselves as 
members and paid their little share of working expenses. 
To adduce concrete instances, this means that a man 
may buy a plough for £2 ros. where he had to give 
£3 tos. before ; his seed and artificial manures for corn 
and roots at a reduction of 20 per cent. with a gua- 
rantee of purity from the society’s analyst, which alone 
is worth another 25 per cent., as this section of country 
trade is everywhere the hotbed of shameless adultera- 
tion ; and when his corn harvest is ready he can buy a 
self-binding reaper for £30 instead of £42, and he can 
be sure that his new plough and reaper are well-made 
tools, which will survive the showy paint in which such 
things are sold. The great difficulty is to get members 
to forsake their old habits of long credit and to pay cash, 
but this education is progressing quickly. Then, of 
course, the animals as well as the crops of members 
need attention. The peasants’ pigs often pay the rent 
under the old systemless way of life, but the societies 
have had the sense to see that these highly appre- 
ciated animals ought to do more. So instead of 
leaving the farmers at the mercy of dealers, who 
beat them down to the lowest farthing, and then 
make huge profits by resales to the curing-houses, 
the societies entered into direct relations with the 
curers, and now consign truckloads of animals collected 
from members. The societies negotiate the diffi- 
culties of transit, weighing, &c., and secure the fair 
market value of the porkers. More than this, they 
arrange for a report from the curer on the quality of 
the pigs, and so furnish practical hints for improved 
management. There is abundant ground for the hope 
that many societies will before long, either directly or 
with the help of friendly bacon curing-houses, introduce 
to the British market a lively competition with the 
Chicago monopoly in salt pork. In that case they will 
have done far more for Irish farmers than has been 
effected, for the more capable English agriculturist, by 
all his numerous gentry-patronised and wealthy societies 


in their hundred years of existence. With a view to 
the improvement of live stock, these simple Irish 
communities have been content with the practical expe- 
dient of purchasing pure-bred breeding-stock for the use 
of their members, and have already raised the quality 
of their ordinary horses and cattle more than all the 
annual shows, costing £1,000 each, have done on this 
side of the Channel. 

So much for the work of the agricultural societies, 
pure and simple ; but I must now try to do justice to 
other forms of organisation, which fulfil more detailed 
functions. As previously stated, there were (on 
March 31st, 1899) 153 dairy societies and thirty-eight 
auxiliaries. Many of these are departments of agricul- 
tural societies, whilst others exist separately. Their 
object is to organise the industry of the Irish butter 
trade. A few farmers club together to raise enough 
money (often with the aid of a bank overdraft) to fit up 


a modern dairy. Each member usually takes one £1 i 

share for each milk-cow on his farm, and §s. is the 

amount paid up asa rule. Each day’s supply of milk is p 
sent to the dairy and made into butter by modern 


appliances under skilled management. By this means 
the butter comes upon the market in a uniform condi- 
tion, with cleanliness and sweetness guaranteed, in 
bulks reckoned by the hundredweight, and any amateur 
will see that this must be an immense advantage over 
the old method, by which each farmer’s wife came to 
market, once a week, with a few pounds’ weight of the 
commodity, which the dealers could buy up at a low 
figure, because each basketful was different, and 
many of them badly made up, or not over sound. 
The good women of the farms lose thousands of pounds 
every year simply frem the want of uniformity in their 
production of this indispensable breakfast article. In 
England they continue to work laboriously at per- 
petuating this loss; in Ireland 20,844 dairy-farmers 
have scraped together £166,558 to prevent it. They 
turn out over 4,000 tons of uniform butter per annum, 
sell it to the English and Irish centres of population at 
a first-rate price, realising just over £400,000 a year, 
the whole of which finds its way to the producing farmers, 
except the creditably low proportion of 11} per cent 
for working expenses. The women folk of the farm 
are saved all the weary labour of butter-making. All 
that has to be done is to keep the cows properly, deliver 
the milk regularly each morning and night at the society’s 
village dairy, bring back the buttermilk of the previous 
day’s delivery for use at home, and draw the money 
which the separators show to be due for the quantity 
and quality of milk supplied. The poultry societies 
(chiefly in the South-East) have applied the same prin- 
ciples to the production and sale of eggs and _ table 
poultry with equally good results. A number of Irish 
women of education are taking up this section of the 
work, as well as that of home industries. This system 
has had most useful indirect effects in several ways—it 
has introduced, even to the Irish farmer, some idea of 
business method and a conception of causes and effects 
in which he was strangely wanting ; it has given the 
means for unexpected enterprize, by which labourers 
have developed into small farmers and small farmers 
into larger ones. There is every indication that these 
useful schemes will extend very rapidly. The demand 
for dairy-managers thoroughly qualified is so great that 
several societies have now to employ Danes who do not 
yet speak English. 

But, after all these things, there still remains the 
difficulty of capital. It is an accepted truism in 
English agriculture that large farms require a working 
capital of £10 per acre, and small ones more. The 
uncertainties which perplex the ordinary trader are 
quadrupled in the case of the farmer, for whilst 
all his liabilities for rent, rates, labour and main- 
tenance are roughly fixed and certain, the seasons, 
prices of produce, lite and health of animals, and all the 
other factors deciding his assets, are variable beyond 
any foresight, and subject to numerous vexing delays. 
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On a small farm his little resources may be reduced to 
nothing by a few misfortunes and the lateness of a 
season, or the depression of a market may force him to 
realise produce at a ruinous figure, in order to be ready 
for the inevitable rent audit or other demands. This 
unequal balance of sure outgoings against insecure 
receipts has, in every land and every age, made the 
farmer a common prey to usury. In most cases culpably 
unbusinesslike in his tinances, he has made the situation 
worse than it naturally would be. But even if this were 
improved upon, it would probably be found that one of 
the necessities of his existence, at emergencies, was 
a just and equitable means of raising temporary 
capital This has long been recognised on _ the 
Continent, where the Raffeisen banking system has 
worked wonders amongst the agricultural population, 
to the dismay of the money-lenders. This system has 
been introduced into Ireland, and forty-eight credit 
banking societies exist. The essence of these is that 
they should be of a local nature, so that the members 
and committee know one another’s doings, as country 
people always may within a reasonable distance. A 
small fund is raised either by subscription, or, more 
usually, in poor districts, by bank overdraft on the joint 
and several bond of the committee men. Then any 
member wanting an advance comes to the little com- 
mittee and explains his case—say he needs £10 with 
which to pay his rent instead of selling his calves pre- 
maturely, or £3 to buy a sow to stock his piggery—the 
committee make sure of the bond fides of his case, fix 
the length of time within which the money ought to be 
paid, and its instalments. The money is advanced on 
the bond of the borrower, and two sureties approved by 
the committee, who not only guarantee repayment but 
expenditure only for the purpose for which the loan is 
obtained. Absolute punctuality is insisted on, and as 
the open life of the farm renders fraud very difficult, no 
bad debts have been incurred. It has been found that 
interest at 6} per cent. is sufficient to cover all expenses 
of the village banks. It would be easy to fill columns with 
examples of the helpfulness of these little credit societies. 
The more capable peasants have been able to add to their 
stock of animals at favourable times, to buy better 
implements, to set up small bye-industries and to 
increase their resources, whilst unfortunate ones have 
been able to pay their way, until the turn of the season 
or the market enabled them to gain their feet again. 
Many farmers are firmly convinced that a special “luck” 
attaches to the money of their banks, but every one 
will rejoice in the good results of these sagacious and 
neighbourly schemes for plain men to help one another. 
The general opinion is that to ensure success all officials 
should be honorary, the periods of loan short, and the 
area of business small. The Congested Districts Board 
has shown its confidence in the system by advancing 
£50 to £100 to seventeen such banks at 24 per cent. 
The “ gombeen man” is seeking other pastures where 
the banks have got to work. 

Here then we have an extended system of practical 
businesslike organisation, without patronage, based on 
the responsibility of the men and women of the land 
themselves. New developments and local extensions 
are fostered by the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, which by tactful management has gained the 
right of inspecting and directing the whole movement 
and acting as a central body. In the course of a few 
years we shall probably see a vast extension 
of the co-operative principle, with the initiation 
of schemes for the insurance of live-stock, veterinary 
assistance, and local instruction by sample plots, &c. 
Meanwhile, the central society spares no effort to keep 
all existing institutions up to the mark, by insisting on 
proper book-keeping and businesslike methods gene- 
rally. It carries out these duties, together with an 
extensive propaganda of the economic movement, at a 
moderate cost of about £4,000 per annum, raised princi- 
pally by donations. I wish, however, that no reader 
should assume that ali proceeds in perfectly smooth 


order. The central body has had a number of diffi- 
culties to face, for a few local committees would persist 
in talking politics and neglecting work ; others seemed 
to think that any popular young man would do for an 
important secretaryship, and were pained when they 
were informed that he must, at any rate, keep the books ; 
now and then a secretary, or official, would try to secure 
“tips” for himself ; occasionally religious differences 
would rise to the surface and wreck a society; or a 
society, commenced with a flourish, would die down 
through sheer laziness. The opposition of traders who 
profited by the old state of affairs has been bitter in 
the extreme. But, thanks to tactful watching and 
control, as well as to initiative ability, which sprung up 
surprisingly in many localities, the economic movement 
has, on the whole, achieved noble results. Mr. Plunkett’s 
new department now takes its place at the head of a 
spontaneous grouping of agricultural bodies, and one 
may expect really useful work from it, which will do 
much to settle the problems of Ireland. 

But why cannot we in England do likewise? Our 
farmers are far more capable of business effort and have 
far larger resources than their Irish confréres. If only 
our so-called agricultural societies would spend their 
money and energy in practical ways for the benefit of 
their great industry, and then if our Board of Agricul- 
ture were brought into touch with things as they are, 
we might see a wonderful change for the better in every 
village. These facts have been grasped by a few, but 
they receive lamentably little encouragement. A society 
has been founded near Newark, by Lord Wenlock and 
Mr. W. L. Charleton, which appears to be excellently 
conceived, and the latter gentleman has shown splendid 
capacity and energy in diffusing his practical ideas. 
But we believe that, up to the present, the financial 
support received for the purposes of carrying the move- 
ment forward, has been less than the amount collected 
annually for an average village cricket club. The 
example of dear old sleepy, unbusinesslike Ireland 
ought to be taken to heart, at once, by Englishmen who 
recognise that the land must still be the main support 
of a happy and prosperous race. 


C.J. FA. 





MUSIC, 
MR. ELGAR’S “DREAM OF GERONTIUS.” 


HE triennial festival of last week at Birmingham 
opened with the Elijah and closed with The 
Messiah. The six intermediate programmes cannot be 
described as exactly exciting : in all of them—save in 
the programme of Wednesday evening, which was 
devoted to Mr. Coleridge Taylor’s Hiawatha—a sombre 
shade was abnormally predominant. Still, so far as the 
classic rank and abiding worth of their component 
items were concerned, they were well in line with the 
“ triennial festival” standard, and the one notable 
novelty of the week—Mr. Edward Elgar’s setting of 
“ The Dream of Gerontius ’—adds another to the long 
and distinguished list of works whose first production 
stands to the credit of the Birmingham committee. 
Several circumstances combined to give Mr. Elgar 
a somewhat exceptional opportunity when he under- 
took, for production at last week’s festival, a musical 
setting of Cardinal Newman’s poetical masterpiece. 
The Roman Catholic machinery on which the story of 
Gerontius turns as told in Newman’s verse has, perhaps, 
prevented the poem from taking quite the place in 
English literature to which its peculiar beauty entitles 
it, but to Mr. Elgar this particular feature of Newman’s 
work must necessarily have made a special appeal. The 
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poem, moreover, had never before been set to music, 
and for the first production of Mr. Elgar’s setting no 
more fitting place could have been chosen than Bir- 
mingham, associated as it is alike with the composer’s 
own training as a musician and—still more inseparably 
so—with the later years of Newman’s life. How far, 
then, in inspiration and workmanship does Mr. Elgar’s 
composition correspond to the favouring accidents of 
its birth and the beauty of the words to which it is 
wedded? In his treatment of the poem the composer 
has omitted a passage here and there, but he has done 
so with a due reverence for the general trend of the 
text, and—by an excellent arrangement which unfortu- 
nately is not always adopted in similar cases—the places 
where these omissions occur are specified in the print 
of the poem prefixed to the score. The work 
is scored as “a sacred cantata” for soli, chorus 
and orchestra. In method and orchestral colouring 
it is essentially modern in character, and throughout 
it a liberal use is made of representative molifs 
whose recurrence (necessarily frequent in a story neither 
long nor varied) is occasionally perhaps over-emphasised. 
Though in character his theme is both religious and 
medizval, there is hardly an echo of the traditional or 
the archaic in Mr. Elgar’s work. The emotional 
intensity of the poem, and the rarity with which quota- 
tions from the Roman office occur in it, justify the 
modernity of nis methods and save his music from ever 
inducing a sense of incongruity. He has wisely resisted 
the strong temptation to fall into set forms which is 
offered to a composer by the more lyrical portions of 
the poem ; and it says much for his self-restraint, and 
augurs well for his future, that in his latest effort— 
planned and executed ona more ambitious scale than 
anything he yet has done—he has succeeded in giving 
us a work which, with but scant employment of set 
forms of melody or of full closes, is yet full of melodious- 
ness and of uniform interest. It contains, undeniably, 
obvious points of weakness. The chorus of Demons, 
for example, is distinctly “ over-dramatised,” and on the 
three occasions on which the “ Praise to the Holiest” 
stanzas occur the composer’s inspiration hardly touches 
the height which these portions of the poem demand. 
In two other passages—the one, in which Gerontius 
exclaims, “Now that the hour is come my fear is 
fled ;” the other, in which the angel bids him “ Farewell, 
but not for ever! brother dear ””—the music somewhat 
minimises the effect of the words. These passages are 
two of the most beautiful in the whole poem, and it is 
interesting to recall that they were amongst those which 
General Gordon underlined shortly before his death in 
his copy of The Dream of Gerontiusat Khartoum. In Mr. 
Elgar’s setting their impressiveness is largely lost by 
their entering for the first time not as a solo, but in con- 
junction with other voices singing other words. In these 
portions of his work, certainly, his treatment of his text 


was disappointing. Yet, as a whole, his Dream of 


Gerontius has one essential merit which goes far to 
ensure its abiding success—it reflects with rare fidelity 
the spirit of Newman’s work, and it creates and maintains 
in music the same atmosphere which pervades the 
poem. 

If, on its first hearing, Mr. Elgar’s work failed to make 
quite the mark which was expected of it, much of the failure 
must, in fairness, be put down to the very mediocre 
manner of its performance. On six distinct occasions 
during its course the chorus lost pitch to an extent which 
effectually shattered the impression fairly due from the 
score if properly sung ; and it must be honestly con- 
fessed that throughout the week there was only one 
programme (that of Wednesday evening) in which the 
chorus did not at some stage or another show some 
signs of the same tendency*or some uncertainty of 
attack. That they were capable of better things was 
seen surely enough by their satisfactory work not only 
in Hiawatha, but in the Brahms Requiem given on the 
last morning of the festival ; but their performance in 
Sir Hubert Parry’s De Profundis on the first evening, 


and their subsequent share in Mr. Elgar’s work and 
in the St. Matthew Passion music, told a different story 
and recalled the days when scant rehearsals were the 
rule and not the exception. To whatever extent this 
feature of the festival was due to insufficient care in the 
local selection of the chorus singers, it would not be 
fair to entirely exempt Herr Richter himself from all 
responsibility for giving (before a not over-exacting 
public) performances which in some instances were little 
more than rehearsals. Birmingham, fortunately, has 
a legitimate pride in the renown of its triennial festivals, 
and in all matters connected with their management 
(down even to so prosaic a detail as traffic regulation) it 
has shown a unique example of efficiency; and we 
should be astonished, when another festival comes round, 
if the all-important factor in these triennial meetings 
the constitution and efficiency of the choir itseli—were 
not found to be once more in line with the rest of the 
undertaking. 

This exception made, the festival performances of 
last week call for nothing but praise. Of the purely 
orchestral items given, three—the Jupiter Symphony, 
Berlioz’s “King Lear” Overture, and Glazounoft’s 
splendid Symphony in C Minor—stand out from the 
rest by reason of the quite perfect performance of them 
which Herr Richter secured. It is unnecessary to detail 
the individual work of the well-known artists responsible 
for the singing of the solos, but it is impossible not to 
note with regret that Mr. Lloyd’s appearance last week 
was announced as his farewell to the public as a festival 
singer. 





THE OLD AND THE NEW IN GERMANY. 


DO not pretend to be well informed on things 

German ; still less do I claim that kind of insight 
which comes of a special sympathy. But I have spent 
my brief holiday this year—and it is not for the first or 
second time—almost wholly among German people ; and 
no man of any intelligence can remain indifferent to 
the place of the Teuton either in history or in con- 
temporary life. Those indeliberate untamable affec- 
tions which grow up in the brain as well as in the 
blood may draw one toward the quicker Celt, Latin, or 
Slav ; yet the Teuton giant will not be ignored—a very 
few days in the Fatherland serve to convince even the 
unwilling that he is a giant, and a giant torn and 
tormented, even while he is offering the most assured 
face to the world, by a desperate struggle of radical 
social forces. Nowhere does the contest of old and 
new seem so equal as in modern Germany. Russia is 
still, save 10 per cent., Byzantine or medieval ; the days 
of her backwardness, by calendar, are like the days of 
the Creation myth. Austria is this, that, and the other, 
a mosaic, anything but a historic personality. France, 
with all her failings, is still the France of the Revolu- 
tion and its supreme ideal. America, the grey-haired 
boy, has no Middle Age to look back upon or forward 
to. In England the supremacy of a Chamberlain 
marks the decay of medizvalism; and there will 
not be much left of it twenty years after the 
Victorian era. In Germany only one can _ never 
be quite sure whether it is yesterday or to-day. 
A people equally divided between Agriculture, under 
high Protection, and industry supported by an energetic 
inventive spirit and the best educational system in the 
world ; Junkerdom and its Kaiser challenged at every 
step by the strongest branch of international Socialism, 
voting several millions strong ; the sternest militarism 
side by side with the finest schools of art and science; 
these are some of the opposites of fact which typify a 
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contlict of forces so vast and acute that we are left 
wondering how the Empire can stand as it does united 
and commanding among its rivals. 

One thing is quite certain : this is no mere achieve- 
ment of Generals and Chancellors. Russia shows what 
a militarised bureaucracy can and cannot do. Bismarck, 
Moltke, and the old Kaiser have had more than their 
due ot worship ; their monuments litter the scene, and 
wondrous fine productions some of them are, worthy of 
a better cause. You can hardly see Coblenz trom the 
mouth of the Moselle for a huge arch of granite lately 
raised to Wilhelm der Grosse; and the national 
Denkmal set above the vineyards of the Niederwald is 
still a favourite resort of tourist-pilgrims. All these 
efforts to keep alive the temper of conquest notwith- 
standing, the memories of the war of thirty years 
ago are rapidly sinking into the background of the 
national consciousness. New and even greater 
problems have risen; and it is in the energy 
with which these problems are being faced that 
the real greatness of the German people is shown. It 
seems the inevitable order of social evolution in the 
modern world that political consolidation should 
precede the effective exploitation of native wealth, and 
that this should precede a just distribution of goods and 
of political power. The stage into which England had 
passed while Germany was not yet even a geographical 
expression is now to be witnessed on the other side of 
the Rhine, but with this important difference—that 
Germany has the advantage of every previous example 
and the sense to use it tothe utmost. This freshness and 
elasticity in commercial enterprise has become the 
general and familiar theme of our Consuls, who are 
constantly contrasting it with the unwillingness of the 
British manufacturer and merchant to study their 
market and meet foreign tastes or new _ fashions. 
England, the pioneer of the industrial revolution, is 
becoming, one begins to fear, a “back number” (as 
Brother Jonathan would say) in the international compe- 
tition, careless of that agricultural basis which gives 
Germany and America so much strength; content to 
sell her limited stock of coal, her ships, tools and 
machinery, and for the rest to rely upon the profits of 
dépot trade and sea-carriage and the dividends on loans 
and investments. How this will end the boldest 
prophet would hardly care to predict ; but this contrast 
between Germany—economically active and radical, 
though politically conservative—and England politi- 
cally (on the whole) free, if not progressive, but 
economically stagnant—cannot be said to be com- 
forting. 

At any rate, it is blind folly to exaggerate the 
political factor and ignore the other, which is associated 
in Germany with elements of moral progress as fine, to 
put it mildly, as any we possess at home. For this is 
the deeper impression left by a run through the Rhine- 
land and several of the South-German cities : the new 
industrialism has not killed out the influence of history 
and the spirit of art. I have just happened upon a 
recent report of Sir Charles Oppenheimer, who, writing 
from Frankfort, says :— 

“The state of affairs in this country, as a whole, indicates 
the enormous economic progress which Germany has made 
during the last twenty-five years. It is difficult to describe how 
fast and how universally factories have been created of medium, 
large and huge dimensions. But if any one who observed the 
average standard of living in Gcrmany twenty-five years ago 
were to study the same again to-day—especially if any one who 
saw German cities in the sixties were to revisit them to-day— 
he would be astonished at the enormous changes which have 
taken place in that time. Many of the cities have been almost 
entirely rebuilt in a much richer and more beautiful style than 
they were before, and all of them can point at least to entirely 
new streets as well as quarters devoted to business and resi- 
dences. This is equally the case in the south and the 
north.” 


With an authority I do not possess these words express 
and confirm my own observation. From the pictorial 
postcard that pursues us everywhere to the triumphs of 





street architecture here alluded to, a new genius of art- 
handicraft and decoration bursts into opulence. You 
must know Cologne and Frankfort, Dresden and 
Munich—to say nothing of Leipzig and Jena, Weimar 
and Bonn—before you realise the monstrous absurdity 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s observation that Queensland is 
greater than Germany. But even this most maladroit 
of Philistines has never dared to compare any of these 
cities with his own Birmingham. This is perhaps the 
most discomforting reflection of all: Stand in the streets 
of Nuremberg, note the harmony of old and new, the 
worthiness of the new to stand beside the rare relics ot 
a splendid past, the blend of reverence and vitality, 
and then ask yourseli—Where is the British Nurem- 
berg ? 


G. H. PERRIS. 


THE THEATRE, 


“MRS. DANE’S DEFENCE ”"—* FOR AULD 
LANG SYNE.” 


“©, that I was able to give some faint idea of that variety of 
tortures which the miserable victims are here forced to suffer ; 
but no language can represent such a complicated scene ot 
horrors. Every one is so exquisite in it’s kind as to surpass all 
imagination. What detestable monsters then must those judges 
be, who are the inventors, and perpetrators of such misery / 
They are shaped, it is true, like other men, but surely they seem 
to have a different kind of souls. Indeed, without such a fiend- 
like temper, it would be impossible for any man to act the part 
of an inquisitor.”’—Foax’s Book of Martyrs, on the Spanish 
Inquisition. 


NE can only conclude from Mrs. Dane's Defence that 
() Mr. Henry Arthur Jones would not quite agree 
with Mr. Fox about the inquisitorial temperament. He 
would regard the inquisitor as a necessary, even a useful, 
almost an admirable member of society : and he would 
be ready to justify the action of the priest to the burning 
heretic—granted that he was a guilty heretic—when he 
tells him at parting “that he leaves him to the devil, 
who is standing at his elbow ready to receive his soul.” 
For if his third act by itself, and particularly his third act in 
connection with the rest of his play, means anything at all, 
it means that although we are not torbidden to sympathise 
with the victim, floundering in her fabricated defence, 
we are to extend at least as much sympathy to the legal 
gentleman, avowedly her friend, who, by every artifice 
known to the expert in cross examination, is leading 
her on to commit herself. For, examine the case as 
Mr. Jones’ play states it. Sir Daniel Carteret finds that 
his son wishes to marry Mrs. Dane, a lady who is 
rumoured to be, in fact, Miss Felicia Hindmarsh, the 
guilty partner in a five years’ old matrimonial scandal 
in a foreign capital. He naturally expects that Mrs. 
Dane will show that she is not this woman. Mrs. Dane 
supplies the material for a proof that seems entirely 
satisfactory. He then tells her that he believes her and 
trusts her. Suddenly she lets fall a chance remark, 
which introduces the conflicting truth into her false 
history. He must perforce suspecther. Yet what does 
he do? He does not revert to a position of open 
antagonism, but he takes her by the hand and gently 
leads her into the mire of self-accusing falsehood. 
We are given, as a form of entertainment, this 
picture of a woman hunted like a rabbit in a 
burrow where every exit is stopped, and we are 
asked to believe that the man who is playing the 
part of the ferret is doing something of which it is 
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even remotely conceivable that a gentleman could be 
guilty. Of the ultimate situation from the point of view 
of the woman there is less to complain. Mr. Jones has 
hit upon a human truth when he says that “a woman 
will lie up and down, backwards and forwards, for the 
man she loves, with the man she loves, to keep the man 
she loves,” and on a truism when he makes Mr. Wyndham 
give in the last act a version of the melodrama tag— 
true, like most well-tried melodrama tags—that “a 
husband’s brightest treasure is his wife’s honour.” It 
is quite clear that Mrs. Dane’s manceuvres could not 
poetically be justified by success. And although the 
implied suggestion at the end of the play that the boy 
will soon return to his girl-love is not a little distasteful, 
it is at least better than finding an excuse for the other 
thing ; and it is only the logical result of the artistically 
unconscientious method which all our playwrights seem 
to have adopted, of choosing a theme which has naturally 
only a tragic ending, exploiting it to its full emotional 
capacity for three acts of the play, and vamping up an 
impossible happy ending for the fall of the curtain. 
Tiis is not the worst part of the play. The appalling 
thing is not that Mrs. Dane’s guilty secret should make 
her happiness impossible, but that we should be asked 
to forgive, even to admire, the way in which her secret 
is extracted from her. The whole play is in an atmo- 
sphere of a terrible meanness and vulgarity. The 
comedy element consists of a lady who spends money 
in sending a private detective abroad to discover damag- 
ing evidence against the suspected Mrs. Dane, and of her 
husband, and a clergyman, and another lady (professing 
herself Mrs. Dane’s friend) who at best allow the con- 
spiracy to proceed. We are not, certainly, asked to 
admire this intrigue, but is Sir Daniel’s method any more 
commendable? If the whole play were entirely in the 
realm of artificial comedy, the impartial, heartless, and 
clever observation of the author might win a real and 
deserved success, in spite of the sense of meanness in 
the setting. The Liars was an admirable comedy of this 
kind. But when he steps outside of artificial comedy to 
tackle serious subjects, the quality of impartial heartless- 
ness is scarcely a valuable asset. It may be unjust to 
Mr. Jones to suggest that we are asked to admire Sir 
Daniel’s attitude in his cross-examination. It may be 
merely his impartial picture of the scene. But in any 
case we are not asked to condemn it: and at the most 
lenient valuation, the scene is an exhibition of the dis- 
sector’s love of cruelty, which, whatever its value in 
science, can have no sort of justification in a work of 
art. For the scene is cruel, relentlessly cruel, without 
any excuse of beauty. 

One may be forgiven for dealing so exclusively 
with this third act of Mrs. Dane’s Defence, for the third 
act is the play. The first two lead up to it with just the 
lack of definition and excitement of curiosity that only a 
tremendously strong third act can satisfy, and the 
fourth act winds up the play with the meaningless anti- 
climax which only a tremendously strong third act can 
hope to excuse. In the mere technical skill with which 
it is written, it cannot be denied that the act is extremely 
good. It is the more to be regretted that the remark- 
ably carefully developed talents of Mr. Jones should be 
devoted to something which cannot be described but as 
a prostitution of art. It is especially to be regretted 
because Mr. Jones is a playwright whose mental alert- 
ness and ingenuity do valuable service to the stage by 
attempting technically effects which are entirely new. 
His attempt in The Leche Carnival to write a play 
which shall see the comedy of life from the point of 
view of servants is an excellent example. In the same 
way the scene of Mrs. Dane’s cross-examination is new 
in its application, though a scene similar in its central 
idea appeared in a play produced in France last year. 
In Brieux’s La Robe Rouge, played by Madame Réjane 
at the Vaudeville in Paris in the spring, the most 
important act is concerned with the bullying and 
examination by a magistrate of a man and his wife for 
a crime of which they are innocent, and in the course 





of it the wife is forced to confess that she has lied about 
an incident in her life which has nothing to do with 
the crime, and which she had hoped to conceal from 
the world. But how differently is the sympathy of the 
audience canvassed in the French play! The examina- 
tion is clever and seductive, the woman is confused, lies, 
withdraws and contradicts herself as in the other. But 
not for one moment is the spectator allowed to have 
any feeling but sympathy for the woman or—what is 
just as important—any but contempt for the man (who 
before the end of the play is made to pay the penalty of 
his heartlessness with death). From this point of view 
the situation of the torture—for it is nothing else—is 
possible. From any other, it is merely cruel without 
meaning. 

The influence of actors in making the success of a 
play that might otherwise have failed is often exag- 
gerated : but it is probably true that in the case ot Mrs. 
Dane’s Defence the splendid acting of Mr. Wyndham 
and Miss Lena Ashwell turned the scale in its favour. 
The third act supplies indeed two splendid acting parts; 
but it might very likely have happened that without 
the true ring of humanity which the two performers 
put into them, it would have been impossible for the 
audience to accept a scene so entirely lacking in pity. 
Mr. Wyndham has had so many successes that the 
merit of his performance may not receive the same 
attention as Miss Ashwell’s triumph, But he accomplished 
what was perhaps the most difficult task if not the most 
notable achievement, for he almost managed to make 
Sir Daniel Carteret appear a gentleman. Into the cruelty 
of the situation of the third act he put a tenderness and 
a sort of helpless despair which, for a moment, made 
one believe that the lawyer was not playing a mean pro- 
fessional trick. Throughout the act, too, he displayed a 
power of artistically commanding the stage and holding 
the situation, which must have helped to contribute 
even to Miss Ashwell’s personal success. This success 
was certainly remarkable. The part was, indeed, 
admirably suited to the actress. Even in her earlier 
performances in comedy she has always borne the 
suggestion of a hunted look in the eyes which is infi- 
nitely pathetic in such a scene as this. She is, too— 
without the intellectual power of Signora Duse—tempera- 
mentally suited to just the same parts in the minor key 
as have supplied the Italian actress’ great triumphs. 
But, above all, she possesses an extraordinary human 
instinct in so touching such a situation of nervous tension 
as to impress the audience with the feeling that she is 
living the part as she acts rather than that she has 
thought it out. Her performance places her right in 
the front rank of our actresses, even if she is probably— 
as up to now she has shown herself to be certainly—a 
splendid performer within a limited range. 


For Auld Lang Syne at the Lyceum supplies _tradi- 
tional melodramatic fare for a public who have no 
longer the Adelphi or the Princess’s to satisfy their 
demands. It is neither above nor below the average 
of its class as a play, although in direct simplicity of 
story it is certainly above the class of melodrama that 
appeals by its spectacular magnificence rather than its 
theatrical power. It would be of little account to the 
serious playgoer, were it not that Mr. Leonard Boyne, 
in the part of the scapegrace hero, gives a performance 
of extraordinary simplicity, charm, and unerring taste in 
a difficult situation. He plays a scene which reminds 
one of the meeting of David Copperfield and Agnes at 
the theatre. The hero is sinking the care of his 
ruined fortunes in drink. He meets the heroine, who 
had inspired him, when he was near her, to “ pull up.” 
Mr. Boyne’s performance in this scene, in spite of a hard 
hight to convince a melodramatic gallery, to whom 
drunkenness is by tradition only comic, is a notable 
piece of acting. 


P. C, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE HULL ELECTIONS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str—I am tempted, by a quotation made by a correspon- 
dent of THE SPEAKER from a Leeds Conservative journal, to 
make a few remarks with respect to the Hull elections to 
which your correspondent refers. ‘The Liberal party in Hull 
sustained a bad defeat ; but I should not like it to be supposed 
that the result was in any way due to the attempt to prejudice 
Mr. Greenwood, the Liberal candidate for the Central Division, 
and Mr. Ferens, who championed our cause in East Hull, by 
reason of the support extended to Liberal candidates by Mr. 
Hawksley in another part of the country. 

Mr. Greenwood’s candidature will long be remembered in 
Hull as one of the most inspiring in its political annals. 
Entering the field at the eleventh hour, hopelessly handi- 
capped by the entire absence of an organisation, he addressed 
himself with a pluck which excited the admiration of his 
friends to the accomplishment of an impossible task. Mr. 
Greenwood’s speeches were those of an able and earnest 
politician. They excited more enthusiasm than has ever been 
manifested in Hull since Mr. Lehmann’s candidature in 1886, 
By common consent he was the most capable exponent 
of Liberal principles that has appeared before the electors of 
Hull for many a long year. 

Why, then, was the party so disastrously beaten in Central 
and East Hull? Because Liberal voters were carried away by 
the false assertions, placarded on every hoarding, that a vote 
given to Liberal candidates was a vote given to the Boers. 
Yorkshiremen are a clannish people, and the Mayor of Mafe- 
king’s appeal elicited precisely the response hoped for by 
those who circulated it. No more effective piece of election- 
eering literature has been issued within my recollection. I do 
not hesitate to say that in Yorkshire the Mayor of Mafeking 
was a more potent force upon the Government side than Mr. 
Chamberlain himself. 

Mr. Greenwood did not suffer by his fearless denunciation 
of the war; indeed, no other line would have been possible 
in this city. Fully three-fourths of the party, iucluding the 
whole of its leaders, were in accord with Mr. Greenwood’s 
views upon this question. 

While deploring the temporary alienation of Hull from its 
Liberal faith, I do not hesitate to predict that upon a future 


occasion the verdict will be reversed. Constituencies, no 
more than nations, can subsist upon a diet of khaki, 
Yours, &c., 
E. R. D. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRESS. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—In an article on this subject (September 15th) you 
speak of “a person, by the name of Harmsworth, who has 
accumulated a large fortune by the publication of harmless 
trifles for errand-boys and maidservants, such as Answers.” 
You are a good deal too generous in speaking of these publica- 
tions as “ harmless trifles.” Trifles they may be, but harmless 
they certainly are not. Anything more degrading mentally it 
is impossible to conceive ; while the methods they adopt for 
increasing their circulation, by exciting the cupidity of the 
ignorant, are, beyond expression, calamitous to the youth of 
our great cities and centres of population. It is not so long 
ago that the editor of a publication closely resembling 
Answers was convicted as a “rogue and a vagabond” for 
keeping a lottery ; and it is just a question whether all these 
so-called “guessing competitions” are not lotteries of the 
worst description. If this is the way fortunes are accumu- 
lated, honest men may fervently pray that they may be kept 


poor; while the curiously inclined may very properly ask 
what are the functions of the Public Prosecutor. 


Your obedient servant, 
September 22, 1900, 


THE CHURCH KHAKI, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Whilst agreeing in the main with the writer of the 
article on “The Church Khaki” in your current issue, I 
venture to dispute the axiom laid down that “ Loyal English- 
men who are Christians are bound to pray for victory and 
peace whenever they are engaged in any war whatsoever.” 
This is but a form of the doctrine so often denounced in your 
columns “My country right or wrong.” Surely the only 
sincere premises upon which Christians can pray to God for 
victory is the preamble which the writer condemns “We 
believe that our cause is just.” To petition the Almighty for 
success in what we believe to be an unrighteous enterprise is, 
to my mind, simple hypocrisy. We pray that all things, 
good and evil, may be overruled for ultimate good, but we 
abstain from dictating as to means or methods. 

An adequate rejoinder to the arguments used by your 
contributor would occupy too much space; but I trust you 
will spare room for this brief protest, as I am sure it repre- 
sents the opinion of many of your readers who place their 
religious convictions before their political principles—or, 
more tersely, strive to be Christian Englishmen rather than 
English Christians. 


Yours respectfully, 
REGINALD FOSTER. 


33, Leybourne Road, Leytonstone, E.; 
October 4, 1900. 


ANNEXATION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Mr. Holiday’s letter in THE SPEAKER of the 6th 
deserves more than passing attention. At a time when the 
real political issue is being daily obscured, by passion and 
ignorance on the one hand, and by minute differences of 
opinion on the other, no greater service can be rendered by 
Liberals to Liberals than the constant enforcement of the 
anti-annexationist view. Either this war is just and neces- 
sary or it is not. If it is it by no means follows that the same 
can be said of annexation ; and if it is not the argument tor 
annexation falls to the ground. It is, in fact, impossible to 
separate results from their causes, and it is lamentable to find 
the new Liberal doctrine of inevitable annexation in process 
of development from the Tory shibboleth of inevitable war. 
The inherent falseness of this view has been exposed by 
friends and foes alike, and out of it no good thing can come. 
It marks, as it were, the dividing line between the two great 
parties in the State, and on it the whole future policy of this 
country depends. It is melancholy to turn from this 
foolish Election, and see what has really occurred. We 
went to war for a variety of alleged reasons, of which 
the best that can be said is that we are free to choose 
between them. The one thing it was certain we had not 
gone to war for was the annexation of the Republics, yet 
this is so far the only visible result. How far our assurances 
on this head were worthy of reliance may be judged from the 
fact that four months after Lord Salisbury’s declaration that 
we sought neither territory nor goldfields, we had declined 
the invitation of the Republics to negotiate on the basis of 
their independence. For the first time, perhaps, since the 
Colonial Secretary put his hand to the wheel in the spring of 
last year, we had succeeded in making ourselves perfectly clear. 
Either the new diplomacy had been caught napping, or it 
was time to throw off the veil. We had embarked on a war of 
conquest. 

The policy briefly announced as annexation will not 
succeed, because it does not deserve to succeed. The extinc- 
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tion of an entire people as a means of securing political 
advantages for a body of aliens, however numerous and 
influential, or rather as a penalty for refusing them, is a crime; 
and no amount of sophistry can ever make it anything else. 
That the war has issued in a result directly opposed to the 
declared intentions of its authors, convicts the one of 
insincerity and the other of incompetence ; nor can expe- 
diency now justify what every principle of right and honesty 
has long ago condemned. We have united a people by no 
means agreed in opposition to our chims in a death-struggle 
for the defence of their public liberties, and every day that 
passes in strife and enmity clouds and postpones the solution 
of the future. Is there even an Imperialist so simple as to 
believe that this enormous responsibility, the Nemesis of our 
ill faith, can be for ever discharged by a mere stroke of the 
pen? And what is the logical connection in the mind of the 
Government between all this talk about a dawning era of 
Anglo-Boer peace and goodwill and the enrolment of 
thousands of special armed police ? 

But this, Sir, I take it, is Empire. Mr. Chamberlain did 
not discover this country, though he has since constituted 
himself its showman. Almost every day for the past fort- 
night we have been invited to contemplate its splendours 
through a mist of abuse directed against men who, after a life- 
time spent in the public service, have awoke to find themselves 
traitors. 

It is this sort of thing, embellished by such graceful 
metaphors as “long spoons,” “hour glasses,” “squeezed 
sponges” and the like, which has contributed more than any- 
thing else to that “splendid isolation” which is the present 
pride and glory of our race. The ambition to stand alone is 
one which is commonly associated with infancy, but it does 
not escape observation that the early characteristics of States 
and men are often those which mark their decline. That is 
why this perpetual insistence upon our exclusive superiority 
sounds so much more like a confession of weakness than the 
evidence of conscious strength. Nor is this method of 
regarding annexation as inevitable, as a necessary, if objec- 
tionable, result of the war, at all calculated to dispel that idea. 
To achieve an object one had not set out to achieve and yet 
to acquiesce in it as inevitable is not the distinguishing mark 
of a successful policy, and it is idle to pretend that it is. This 
war is bad ; bad from beginning to end ; bad in its origins, 
bad in its conduct, bad and worst of all in its results. If 
greater evil is not to befall it can only be through the recog- 
nition of Boer independence before it is once more forced 
from us by the inexorable logic of events. 


I am, Sir, obediently yours, 


J. P. SLacc. 
October gth, 1900. 


THE BAGMAN IN PRINT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I have to assure you that I address you in no spirit 
of impertinence, in the modern sense of that word. I have 
no fear that you will regard my letter as impertinent, in the 
older and truer sense of the word. 

The article in your issue of this week headed “The 
Bagman in Print” is, of course, interesting, because well 
written. But, Sir, in view of the deplorable matter it deals 
with, is that sufficient justification for the filling of two columns 
in THE SPEAKER? Do not your readers deserve better of you 
than that ? 

What other than an eminently bad end can be served by 
lengthy comment in a high-class journal upon a production 
from which your article quotes the following :—“ The would-be 
successful writer must produce what is wanted rather than 
what he wants.” 

In my eyes the whole wretched farrago goes far toward 
explaining, if indeed it does not justify, Ouida’s recent out 
burst regarding the omnipresence of the modern cad. 

Then again, was it not gratuitously cruel for the writer of 
your article to have wound up with that lengthy quotation 
about the two gentlemen on the steps of the British Museum? 
The publication of this fearful book must already have 
heaped shame upon one of those two. But how is the poor 


Mr. M. Pemberton to hide his blushes now that this essential 
horror has been dragged out of obscurity and pilloried in the 
daylight of THE SpEAKER’s columns? 

Mr. Wilkinson—(why Wilkinson? Why not Uriah Fagin 
Chadband ?)—seems to me to have been guilty of a gross 
offence which is not punishable by law. Therefore public 
indictment of the man by the exposure of his deed can serve 
no good end. Further, the breath of such a person’s life is 
publicity. Honest workers are suffering keenly enough as it 
is by contact with the garbage-dealing community whose 
methods Mr. Wilkinson exploits. The politeness of your two 
columns is natural and essential, I suppose, in THE SPEAKER. 
You cannot say plain things about this production and retain 
your urbanity. But why, why in common fairness to your 
readers, should you say anything at all about it? 


Yours, &c., 


A. J. DAwson. 
Constitutional Club, W.C. 


SIR E. GREY AND MR. KRUGER’S CONCESSIONS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Sir Edward Grey, after a perusal of the Blue Books, 
does “not believe that Mr. Kruger ever intended to grant the 
concessions,” and therefore concludes that war was inevitable, 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, plans, peaceful objects were 
frustrated by Mr. Kruger’s assumed intentions. 

Have we not gone to war in spite of Mr. Kruger having 
offered the franchise demanded, having acceded to the 
demand for a Commission, and granted every demand formu- 
lated? And now Sir Edward approves of the war because of 
his belief in some intentions he attributes to Kruger, of which 
there is no proof whatever. 

Yours, 
C. M. 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, 
September 27, 1g00. 


FREEDOM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—It is remarkable that this year, when a plain state- 
ment of opinion resulted in broken heads and windows at Scar- 
borough and elsewhere, no one referred to the following 
lines :— 

“It is the land that freemen till, 
That sober-suited Freedom chose ; 
The land, where girt with friends or foes 
A man may speak the thing he will. 
Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
When single thought is civil crime, 
And individual freedom mute, 
Tho’ Power should make from land to land 
The name of Britain trebly great— 
Tho’ every channel of the State 
Should fill and choke with golden sand—” 
The consequences Tennyson left to imagination. He rightly 
preferred “ aposiopesis” to precise statement. For, when 
he wrote, his words, which now seem prophetic, describe, 
in the last two stanzas, a condition of things at the time and 
for long afterwards impossible in England. 
Yet Tennyson almost lived to see it. 


Yours obediently, 
Cc. H. L. 


THE BATTLE OF THE WOODLOUSE AND THE 
ANT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—It has occurred to me that those of your readers 
who delight in the insect world may like to hear of a recent 
incident in the Isle of Wight. One afternoon this summer, as 
my wife and [ were sitting in the garden, our attention was 
attracted by what seemed to bea slight noise near us which 
sounded like the falling of pulverised chalk, but on going 
closer we discovered that the noise was the result of a deadly 
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encounter between a common ant and a woodlouse. The 
struggle continued for some minutes, when seemingly by 
sheer physical force the ant turned the woodlouse over on its 
back. Then commenced an attack the like of which we had 
never before witnessed. Before the woodlouse could regain 
its feet the ant had seized a piece of chalk about the size of a 
pea with its two front claws, and began pummelling most 
unmercifully the overturned woodlouse. Having rendered it 
insensible, the ant placed its weapon upon the body of its 
antagonist, and turning round, laid hold of another piece of 
chalk similar in size to that previously mentioned and 
deposited this also upon its now dead or dying enemy. 

When this had been satisfactorily accomplished the 
ant Icisurely proceeded to tear off the woodlouse’s legs one 
bv one. 

Yours, 
G. H. 


Ventnor, October sth, tooo. 


VERSE. 


\ HORRID DOUBT. 


(“Is Mr. Chamberlain going too far ? '"’"—Daily Mail.) 


Ouousque tandem, Chamberlain ?— 
So runs the latest version. 
On Joseph C , | note with pain, 
It casts a grave aspersion. 
It seems to hint that he is not 
(Though born a keen debates-man) 
Our one and only patriot, 
Our solitary statesman. 
Myself I thought that he had been, 
’Mid those who played the lamb-part, 
A lion-fighter for the Queen, 
Our country’s stay and rampart. 
If England feared no foreign foe, 
To him was due the credit— 
I say I thought that this was so, 
For he himself has said it. 
He was, | thought, the man of pith 
(Not Buller, White or Lambton), 
Who drove the Boers at Ladysmith 
From kopjes they had camped on. 
| almost saw—so cute and slim, 
So bold and brave I thought him— 
A proclamation signed by him, 
“De Wet is caught : J caught him.” 





And every day my anger grew 
That any should oppose him, 
Should doubt that all he states is true— 
Does Jesse doubt, who knows him ? 
All loyal men must hold, I said, 
That Joe should be dictator, 
A royal crown upon his head ; 
Who doesn’t is a traitor. 
I loved to hear my Joseph shout ; 
I scorned as dead-and-gone tracts 
The leaflets that kept pointing out 
His interest in contracts. 
His family grow opulent 
And splendid as himself, Sir, 
By dealing with the Government 
Without a thought of pelf, Sir. 
And now it grieves me sore to see 
How some have carped and muttered, 
Who lately hugged themselves with glee 
At every word he uttered. 
Well, let the traitor dogs complain— 
Their silly sneers no proof are 
That such a man as Chamberlain 
Has gone, or can go, too far. 





REVIEWS, 


THE 


rHe Crown: 


PSYCHOLOGY OF CROWDS. 


A STUDY OF 
Le Bon. 


THE POPULAR MIND. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 


By Gustave 


Tuis is a sombre book. The works of the analytical 
mind seem to yield no great pleasure to author or reader. 
M. Le Bon, as we gather, would claim that the study of 
a crowd is a branch of psychology. It was laid down 
of old that a science must have a distinct subject matter, 
principles, &c. M. Le Bon seems half to suspect that 
the unsophisticated may wonder whether a “ crowd ”’ is 
a subject matter at all, whether any true general pro- 
positions may be made about it. “A State we under- 
stand and a family we understand,” but what is this? 
To help us the author gives at the end of the book a 
classification of crowds, which are found to include 
“criminal crowds,” “criminal juries,” “electoral crowds,” 
‘Parliamentary assemblies.” There is, too, according 
to M. Le Bon, a psychological law of their mental unity, 
but what it is we hardly gather, unless it be the mental 
transformation of the individuals forming the crowd. 
An unsatisfactory feature of the crowd is that it is such 
a temporary existence. The habit of treating collections 
of human beings as if they formed unities similar to 
physical bodies is in a manner justified when such 
collections have the relative permanence of a society, 
but a crowd as ordinarily understood is in a different 
position. It seems to us that to over-emphasise its 
unity leads to error. In this connection M. Le Bon 
seems hardly to have drawn a distinction that appears 
to be vital to a right understanding of the matter. 
This distinction is between a crowd, which is as 
an instrument played upon by an_ individual or 
an orchestra obedient to a conductor, and a crowd 
which stands in no such relation to an external subject. 
It might be fairly urged that it is the dominating 
individual who gives to crowds that unity which 
M. Le Bon insists upon. He is careful to point out 
that the behaviour of crowds often resembles that of 
persons who are hypnotised : they are eminently open 
to the influence of “ suggestion.” Nothing could exceed 
the subtlety with which M. Le Bon follows out the 
several effects of this generalisation. It helps to account 
for the irresponsible acts of the crowd. Many illustra- 
tions are naturally drawn from that fruitful treasury of 
irrational deeds, the French Revolution. In another 
direction it issues in the hallucinations to which 
humanity in crowds is subject : a conspicuous example 
of this class of error is seen in the uncertainty which 
generally prevails as to the precise order and nature of 
the various details of a battle. In minor matters of life, 
where it is assumed that the evidence of several persons 
will be more conclusive than that of one, as if each 
individual were unaffected by his fellows, M. Le Bon 
shows that such an assumption is gratuitous—as, ¢.g., in 
the identification of dead bodies or live evildoers, 
especially by children. The independence of the 
witnesses is, in fact, fictitious. When it was urged 
above that M. Le Bon had not done sufficient justice to 
a certain distinction, we did not mean that he had 
ignored the relations between crowds and their leaders : 
far from it, for he has given up a chapter to 
the discussion of these relations, on which he 
makes some interesting observations, especially on the 
mysterious ascendancy which he sets down to prestige. 
Some curious anecdotes are given illustrating the 
influence which Napoleon exercised over all who came 
near him. M. Le Bon points out that sagacious people 
who deal with crowds do not reason with them, all 
crowds having a feminine quality which disposes them 
to be amenable to any other form of treatment. What 
gives a sinister tone to the whole book is the impression, 
whether the author desired to convey it or not, that 
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humanity shows its weakest side when it forms a crowd 
wielded by an individual. In the eternal conflict 
between reason and sentiment M. Le Bon ranges him- 
self, as every writer of a critical study must, so entirely 
on the side of pure reason—which, by the way, is some- 
what of an abstraction—that he makes more of the 
antagonism than need be, and is at pains to insist on 
the irrational side of the behaviour of mankind. It is 
true that the higher reason within him from time to 
time protests, and forces him to a recognition that the 
motive power of the world is not, as a rule, reason, but 
some manifestation of feeling, and he avows that many 
of the things most to be valued in civilization could 
only have come into existence in such a way; yet all 
the time he writes as if the leaders of crowds, who have 
conquered them by understanding and obeying their 
nature, have been almost corrupted by the practice of a 
kind of cajolery. This leads him to underrate the work 
of the founders of great religions, and his appreciation 
of the power of belief is, on the whole, a perfunctory 
homage. The cave never does too much honour to the 
idols of the market-places. We are also tempted to 
regret that M. Le Bon has not been more precise in his 
references to the “unconscious” in crowds ; let us look 
at the following passage :— 

“It seems that behind the visible facts are hidden at times 
thousands of invisible causes, visible social phenomena appear 
to be the result of an immense, unconscious working ; that asa 
rule is beyond the reach of our analysis. Perceptible 
phenomena may be compared to the waves, which are the 
expression on the surface of the ocean of deep-lying distur- 
bances of which we know nothing. So far as the majority of 
their acts are considered, crowds display a singularly inferior 
mentality ; yet there are other acts in which they appear to be 
guided by those mysterious forces which the ancients denomi- 
nated destiny, nature or providence, which we call the voices 
of the dead, and whose power it is impossible to overlook, 
although we ignore their essence. It would seem, at times, as 
if there were latent forces in the inner being of nations which 
serve to guide them. What, for instance, can be more compli- 
cated, more logical, more marvellous than a language? Yet 
whence can this admirably organised production have arisen, 
except it be the outcome of the unconscious genius of crowds? 
The most learned academies, the most esteemed grammarians 
can do no more than note down the laws that govern languages ; 
they would be utterly incapable of creating them. Even with 
respect to the ideas of great men, are we certain that they are 
exclusively the offspring of their brains? No doubt such ideas 
are always created by solitary minds, but is it not the genius of 
crowds that has furnished the thousands of grains of dust 
forming the soil in which they have sprung up?” 

One may set out with a determination to be critical, 
but the overmastering impulse to be imaginative, 
poetical, is too strong for most of us. This modern 
category of the “ unconscious” is becoming as objective 
in its existence as any Platonic idea ; “ unconsciousness ” 
is spoken of in an absolute sense, when in fact there are 
so many degrees of it. Hartmann says that instinct is 
unconscious, since it directs actionsto an end of which the 
agent isunconscious. A woman who is knitting, while 
her thoughts are occupied .elsewhere, is so far uncon- 
scious. Cesar, Judas, Napoleon do not realise the 
meaning of their own acts; to that extent they are 
unconscious. According to Aristotle perfect virtue 
works without effort, and to that extent it tends to 
become unconscious. Is there a common principle 
behind all these manifestations ? least of all a principle 
that can in any way be personified? Are we any nearer 
the root of the matter.when we talk‘of the unconscious 
torces that move crowds than were the Greeks who 
ascribed the intimation of the battle of Mycale, which 
reached a Greek host the other side of the Aegean to 
a pin? 

These baffling and inscrutable characteristics of the 
crowd have, according to M. Le Bon, an actual interest 
for our day, because we live in an era of crowds. 
Statesmen and the Press do not lead public opinion ; 
they are no better than that worst kind of sophist, as 
Plato said, who behaves like the keeper of an unruly 
beast, studying its whims and only anxious to keep it in 
a good humour. M. Le Bon raises the further question 
whether the supremacy of the crowd is not a sign of the 


decay of civilised communities. Incidentally he appears 
to answer himself by pointing out that crowds are 
nothing if not racial, and that, ¢.g., Anglo-Saxon crowds 
are quite unlike Latin crowds. If this is so, how can 
there be any generalisation so sweeping as M. Le Bon 
would make ? 


H. M. C. 





WHAT THINGS ARE COMING TO. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY : a Dialogue in Utopia. By Havelock 
Ellis. London: Grant Richards. 


Ir is grievous to find that Mr. Havelock Ellis is no 
patriot. There does not seem to be in him one drop of 
the old blood which gave the world the Hundred Years 
War, the wars with Louis Quartorze, the wars with 
Napoleon and the Great Boer War of 1900. Though he 
must have lived much in London, he speaks of the place 
in a tone of disparagement. England and the English 
of to-day he treats as very far from faultless. And he 
is without that feeling of boundless veneration for the 
period of history wherein his life is cast which is so 
noble and, what is more to the purpose, so soothing. 
He is the sort of man who would admit that the 
Aphrodite of Melos was more beautiful than his own 
sister-in-law. There is no doing anything with these 
Pro-Boers—I am sure Mr. Havelock Ellis is one. They 
insist on standing away from the current of democratic 
emotion, or (to express it without fine words and an 
odious pretence to superiority) what is good enough for 
their neighbours is not good enough for them. They 
throw facts about as though they were the commonest 
things in the world. You say, “ Help us to put this 
man in power,” and they reply, “But he is the 
most dangerous man in Europe.” This is true, and 
what are you to say? You shout to them enthusias- 
tically, “Is not this a glorious institution ?” and they 
answer, “ It is sapping the foundations of society ;” and 
so it is, sure enough. They are always in the next 
movement but one. The peace of mind of the Average 
Man, the Man in the Street, the Man that struck Billy 
Patterson, of all of us, in short, is nothing whatever to 
them 

If it ever occurred to Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. 

Lecky to collaborate upon a work describing the life 
and the tendencies of the civilization of to-day the result 
might (provided somebody took away Mr. Lecky’s blue 
pencil at the proper moment) be something like this 
Nineteenth Century of Mr. Havelock Ellis. The leaning 
toward humour, paradox and over-statement is present ; 
but reserve and caution are not absent. There is a little 
of what is purely grotesque here and there ; but much 
of what is said is undeniably true. For instance, the 
speakers, whose dialogue takes place many ages hence, 
talk of an institution called the Lancashire Enclosure, 
wherein the life of our own day has been preserved for 
purposes of scientific observation by the simple means 
of walling up that county—a notion quite full of obvious 
impossibilities. 

“*T went there, and shall never forget it ; indeed, it has 
always seemed to me too painful a subject to dwell on. I 
cannot conceive why it should still exist.’ 

“* That is rather a one-sided view of the matter. Such an 
enclosure was regarded as absolutely necessary ; without the 
warning presented to us bya piece of ancient life carried on 
into the present in all its nakedness, and untouched by contact 
with the outside world, it was long thought that the earth might 
possibly relapse into barbarism. Then you must remember 
not only that the enclosure is supported by the whole world, 
but that the people themselves are perfectly contented. They 
preserve the old British feeling of contempt and indifference 
for the rest of mankind. Let us be thankful that they still have 
that to support them. But you went there ?’ 

“* Yes, and I have seen nothing so nas 7% made a more 
profound impression on me. : is ynpossible to 
conceive anything so hideous, so gloomy, so tragic the — 
I heard there haunts me still. ; ° 
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“*] merely reterred to iton account of the well-known fact that 
the chief recreation of the population is known to be the reading 
of newspapers.” 

This is really farce, and, moreover, not in the least 
necessary for the author’s purpose, which he readily 
brings about in the rest of the work by making one of 
the speakers a student of this period. It is a pity the 
blue pencil was spared here. On the other hand, the 
following account of the newspaper Press of our time is, 
at any rate as regards the second half of it, well and 
truly conceived : 

“In its earliest germ at Rome under Julius Ccesar, and in the 
later stages of its development, first at Nuremberg, and then at 
Venice, the newspaper was always associated with commercial 
interests. . It became an instrument which politicians 
and capitalists might purchase in order to foist their nefarious 
schemes or their prejudiced opinions on an enormous circle 
of people. But to do this effectively it had to be made attrac- 
tive to the largest possible number of people, and thus it inci- 
dentally subserved a useful purpose. . . . There was 
an cager, hungry, ignorant, simple-minded public to drink in 
everything —to intoxicate itself, as it were, with the rumour oj 
the world, lifting men for a moment out of the vulgar vacuity 
and monotony of their own individual lives. A war, an earth- 
quake, a murder, a scandal—anything the journalists could 
supply—was not to thema serious affair of life, but rather of 
pleasurable excitement, a relief from the deathly dulness ol 
their own lives. Remember that, however exciting the lives ot 
nations might then have been, the lives of individuals were 
mostly tame, often wretched ; individuals lost what the State 


gained. The newspaper took the man of that age into a large 
world ; it taught him to be interested in the things that 


happened far beyond his own personal range. It fostered the 
feeble germs of humanity within him.” 

That inability to take what the newspapers tell us as 
“ serious affairs of life,” the regarding it all as a mental! 
distraction and nothing more, exists everywhere, and 
journalism goes out to meet it. We have been in the 
habit of thinking this an unmitigated evil, but what 
Mr. Havelock Ellis says is probably true, and the benefit 
he mentions must be set against the degradation and 
the peril. But does it outweigh them ? 

We have hardly any details about Mr. Havelock 
Ellis’ Utopia. Indeed, it can only be called a Utopia 
by a stretch of meaning; it is merely a future state of 
the present world, such as Mr. Bellamy and Mr. H. G. 
Wells and a host of weak imitators have described in 
various ways, alike only in tailing utterly to convince us 
that the things they prophesy can conceivably happen, 
and in making much of tlying-machines. Mr. Havelock 
Ellis has not these faults. His prophecy is all by way 
ot implication; it is clear that the nineteenth century 
evils which are discussed in his dialogue have totally 
disappeared; but the discussion is upon such broad 
topics that we get no more than a spacious outline of 
the constitution of society at this distant epoch. Its 
chief features are highly interesting. The whole 
material part of life, we gather, is organised upon a 
simple basis of applied science; and this, by setting 
men free from the necessity of all unintelligent labour, 
makes possible a development of mind and individuality 
only otherwise attainable by a system of slavery, which 
is admitted to have its drawbacks. Nationality only 
exists in the sense that certain peculiarities of race and 
tradition and environment still prevail; and Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis gives a mew and very impressive setting 
to the familiar reflections upon the absurdity of calling 
a world civilised in which fraud and force are the 
recognized and cherished instruments of international 
politics. It is not surprising to find one whose researches 
in criminology are so well known as Mr. Havelock Ellis’ 
predicting the day of expert scientific treatment of all 
crime, and ridiculing a state of things in which the 
criminal’s accusers and defenders “ took sides and fought 
a battle over him with a judge as umpire.” Women are 
no longer “ everlastingly engaged in a multifarious suc- 
cession of household avocations, of course doing them 
all as badly as they could be done, and equally of course 
at the expense of any personal beauty or vitality they 
might have attained. The whole life of the people,” 
says Mr. Havelock Ellis, in words of bitter truth, “ then 
restéd upon women in a way that we can scarcely 


conceive.” Commerce has become automatic. The 
proletariat has entirely disappeared because there is no 
place left for it. The men of our own day 

“Jooked for a future of unskilled proletarians, all engaged 
in the monotonous and debasing task of feeding and tending 
machines It never seems to have occurred to them—although 
the process was already in operation beneath their eyes—that 
the rapid evolution of machinery in complexity involved a corre- 
sponding evolution in the skill and discipline of the men who 
controlled it. . . . . So that even along the line of 
machinery itself, on the most ‘ material’ side of civilization, the 
disappearance of the proletariat became inevitable.” 

If this idea of Mr. Havelock Ellis is correct, 
it removes one of the most appalling prospects of the 
future of humanity that can be entertained. These are 
but a few of the subjects discussed in the dialogue. The 
point insisted upon throughout the volume is that the 
advancement of mankind is bound to be in the direction 
of increased and refined and exalted individuality. 
“The most elementary of all truths, that for living things 
the art ot living must ever be the supreme art,” is the 
principle that governs it all. The people of our time 
were men to whom “ destructiveness was of the first 
importance, under the conditions of national life, and 
their energy naturally went most largely into the organi- 
zation of destruction ;’’ which left little over for ‘the 
finer and more specifically human activities.” “ Their 
lives were spent ina scramble to do badly a host of 
wholly unnecessary things.” “ Of all ages in the world’s 
history that was, indeed, the one which shows least 
trace of the art instinct.’’ Such remarks, scattered over 
the book, all point the same way. 

The importance which this student of our times 
allows to them is indicated shortly in the following 
separate passages :— 

“When once the development of machinery was achieved 
on its main lines, so that the merely mechanical side of life 
became almost automatic, an immense ‘amount of energy was 
released for finer ends, and the instinct of beauty, freed from 
the fetters it had worn, naturally revived with increased 
vigour. 

“It was that mechanical ingenuity they were beginning to 
acquire which constituted the real new step we see in that age.” 

It is a comfort to hear that something is being done. 

To say of a work of such breadth of view that it is 
a little unequal is only to say that Mr. Havelock Ellis is 
not a god, which he would probably take as a compli- 
ment. It is a book filled with thought and with novelty, 
and written in a most salutary spirit. Nobody will agree 
with all it says ; but nobody can read it without being 
a little influenced. 


E. C, 





ARABIA. 


ARABIA—THE CRADLE OF ISLAM.’ By 


Londoh : Oliphant. 


Rev. S. M. Zwemer. 


* ARABIA as a Field for Missionary Work ” would more 
accurately describe this American work by an American 
missionary. About half the contents are verbal extracts 
from the works of well-known explorers, and the 
remainder is a hotch-potch of stale arguments against 
Islam and a voluminous record of missionary labours in 
such hybrid outposts of Arabia as Aden, Muscat and 
Bahrein. The only interesting reading are the verbal 
quotations from Burton, Palgrave, Burckhart, &c. ; and 
although the first two are treely utilised to justify the 
author’s anti-Islamitic prejudices, they do not escape his 
abuse, presumably because their Christianity was not 
that of the American missionary. The book is orna- 
mented with forty-five photo-blocks depicting nothing 
in particular and eight maps and diagrams. The only 
touch of humour is imparted by a quotation from a 
Persian traveller of the fifteenth century describing the 
heat at Muscat :— 

“The heat was so intense that, it burned the marrow in the 
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bones, the sword in its scabbard melted like wax, and the gems 

that adorned the handle of the dagger were reduced to coal. 

In the plains the chase became a matter of perfect ease, for the 

desert was filled with roasted gazelles.” 

The only useful portion of the book is an Appendix of 
Arabian Bibliography. 

Arabia, Syria and Babylonia, with their hoary 
antiquity and ethnographical mysteries, the genius of 
their Akkadian and Shemitic races, their co-relation 
with ancient Egyptian, Phoenecian, Assyrian and Hittite 
civilization, are larger subjects than could .be handled 
in a volume, but a few carefully written chapters might 
present a bold broad view of that immense region. A 
high table-land in the interior extending as from London 
to Gibraltar and widening at its southern end as from 
Gibraltar to Constantinople : riven by sea-worn valleys 
that fissure the highlands from end to end, yielding 
sweet though scanty grasses in the northern centre—the 
home of the horse—and exotic products of every variety 
in the mountain chains that rear their peaks above the 
table-land in the region about Shamar, in Oman, and in 
the more beautiful country of Yemen—the true Arabia 
Felix. Then, a descent to a lower terrace or steppe, 
and, again, an abrupt drop to a howling wilderness 
skirted by the sea for 4,000 miles and the valley of the 
Euphrates on the north where the vast peninsula is 
connected with the continent of Asia. 

The Holy Land of the Egyptians, who skirted its 
northern deserts before they found a home on the Nile: 
the cities of the Akkad in the north-east that flourished 
and pulsated with life as far back, probably, as 
10,000 B.c.: the home of star-worship, astrology and 
astronomy: the foster-mother of religions that have 
blessed and vexed the civilised nations of many 
continents: the region where the war between the 
shepherds and agriculturists, as symbolised in the story 
of Cain and Abel, is still raging with the same intensity 
as when the dolichocephalic aborigine hunted in the 
jungles of Fraace. 

Who can number and name the races and nations 
that have contended and perished in this desert-girt 
continent ? Thousands of years after the Hamitic and 
Shemitic nations of antiquity came the Aryan Medes 
and Persians, Greeks and Romans. The outlawed of all 
the neighbouring countries found shelter among the 
tolerant pagan Arabs. Jews fled before the Roman 
legions and founded communities in the heart of the 
country. Christians fled from pagan Roman persecution 
and, later, from more orthodox Christians, established 
states and principalities in Yemen and the Riverine 
districts of Mesopotamia. The Arabs alone, never 
united and never achieving, were of no account in the 
comitia of nations. 

Then M’hum-mud (Mahommed) arose and heated 
Arab genius, ferocity, adaptiveness, pride, and acquisi- 
tiveness with the fire of religious fanatical enthusiasm : 
they flocked to the standard of the Koreish: they 
smashed Paganism, Judaism, and Christianity within 
their own borders, and raged into the adjacent countries 
like a tidal-wave of lava. 

The centuries rolled past, and Seljuks, Kermanshes, 
Tartars, and Ottoman Turks strove within her northern 
latitudes, and Portuguese, Dutch, and British traded and 
fought on her sea-borders. Torn by faction and ever- 
recurrent irruptions of religious mania, governed by 
numerous chieftains co-equal and co-dignified by purity 
of descent, never bending and never ending, separated 
by frightful deserts, squeezed in between coalescing 
East and West, the Arabs of the vast interior have 
almost reverted to the “days of ignorance” (ante- 
Islamic period). The settled communities dream dreams, 
and the nomads rove and salute their Sun-god as of old. 

At the present day the Turks hold the outer 
western, northern, and north-eastern districts, we— 
through our Government in India—‘ protect” and 
police some 2,500 miles of coast, and native chieftains 
do “as seemeth good in their own sight” over some 
million square miles of sand, gravel, and rocks, In 


spite of all the tumult and tramp of the myriad nations 
who have acted on her stage, and our own presence on 
the coast, Arabia still contains some hundred thousand 
square miles of unexplored country that tempts the 
adventurer with the promise of fame in a branch of 
science so shrunken by the progress and research of the 
nineteenth century. 


M. M. 





GOYA. 


Goya. By W. Rothenstein. The Artist's Library. Edited by 
Laurence Binyon, and published at The Sign of the Unicorn, 
Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane, London. 


Our art-literature does not abound so greatly in mono- 
graphs on the Spanish masters that one of moderate 
merit need despair of a certain amount of welcome. 
Moreover, Goya, the painter-etcher, whom Mr. Rothen- 
stein has taken for his subject, holds a rather unique 
position in the history not only of Spanish, but of all, 
art ; it is the position of a man who in his own time 
was felt to be indispensable. Otherwise, it is impossible 
to explain how he, an agnostic in an_ Inquisition- 
burdened country, free-tongued, too, as any modern 
revolutionist, retained his place at the courts of four 
successive monarchs, Not even the gravest political 
differences affected him ; he was as much in request by 
Joseph Napoleon as by Charles the Fourth ; and when 
he finally retired to Bordeaux, it was a voluntary act. 
The ecclesiastical government held to him almost as 
tenaciously ; at the times when he was almost openly 
flouting their authority, he was decorating their 
churches. What, then, were the mysterious qualities 
of his art, that enabled him to retain so long and so 
firm a hold on popularity? His cult, it must be remem- 
bered, was essentially that of the fantastic, and his 
peculiar aptitude for the bizarre, his pervading touch of 
diablerie, his keen sense of wanton feminine charm, 
would seem to intensify the mystery of his greatness 
rather than explain it. This explanation is Mr. 
Rothenstein’s self-imposed task, and he finds that the 
fascination of Goya’s work, like that of Rembrandt, lies 
in its intense vitality. Goya was a great thinker as well 
as a great artist, a genius with a virile mind and 
a romantic though hardly poetic fancy, gentle and 
human, or passionate and even coarse and brutal, as 
surrounding circumstances governed his mood. Yet, 
whether he was creating satirical monsters or simply 
the men and women of his own world, this vitality or 
virility was always present. It was what made the 
fantastic appear “ possible and even natural,” and gave 
reality to the grotesque. It was the mainspring of his 
art. 

His career is picturesque enough. Born at Sara- 
gossa in 1746, he received his first instruction from a 
minor master named Lusan. From his youth upwards 
he appears to have been troubled by the Inquisitors, and 
it is related that he was found one morning lying in the 
street with a knife in his back. Chiefly to escape these 
attentions, he determined to go to Rome. There his 
study of the old masters did not include a vast amount 
of copying their works, as was the usual custom among 
artistic pilgrims; but he followed his own path, and, 
following it, became acquainted with Bayeu, at that 
time one of the painters to Charles III. Between the 
two an intimacy sprang up, which resulted in Goya 
marrying Bayeu’s daughter on his return to Madrid in 
1775. Before that he had also encountered the French 
painter, David. Through the influence, no doubt, of his 
father-in-law he was not long in obtaining the patronage 
of Charles III. and his brother Don Luis. In 1789 
Charles IV. made him one of the royal painters, and 
from that time onwards his position was secure. ‘Phe 
circumstances of his private life are not lingered over 
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by Mr. Rothenstein, nor indeed do they show Goya in 
anything but the least favourable light. One incident, 
however, of his later public life is characteristic enough 
to be worth quoting :— 

“He (Goya) wished, having seen the work of his younger 
contemporaries in Paris, to measure with their work his own 
frescoes at the church of San Antonio de la Florida. He was 
received in Madrid with every mark of distinction, and the 
King begged him to sit to Lopez, so that he might have the 
portrait of ‘the greatest painter Spain has seen since Velasquez.’ 
He was actually painted, but carried off the portrait after a 
couple of sittings, lest it should be spoiled by Lopez’ ‘ niggling 
brush.’ ” 

Candidly, Mr. Rothenstein’s critical study hardly pre- 
tends to be complete ; it is just the impressions of an 
impressionist painter, with the inevitable superfluities 
and imperfections. The author’s faculty for grandilo- 
quence, for instance, is rather amazing, and hissonorous 
phrasing at times difficult to unravel. But he is really 
interesting in the comparison he draws between Goya 
and Balzac and Barye, and the chapters dealing with 
Goya’s etchings and lithographs are clearly and succinctly 
expressed. It was, perhaps, in etching that the artist 
found his happiest medium of expression ; the wonderful 
series of drawings known as Los Caprichos are a witness 
to his great powers of draughtsmanship. Mr. Rothenstein 
will forgive us for thinking that it is with the etcher’s 
art that he has the greater sympathy; but we are drawn 
to this conclusion not only by the fact that his remarks 
on Goya’s colour-work are more perfunctory than the 
other part of the book, but also by the remembrance of 
the author’s own art, the feeling of which is so clearly 
that of the etcher. It is rather significant that in this 
little book he declines to treat Goya’s colour as a thing 
apart, nor does he call attention to any individual 
peculiarities of tint. 


F. J. M. 





THE FIRST COMMONER. 


THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR. By Edward Lummis. London; Fisher 
Unwin. 


In the course of these hundred and fifty pages Mr. 
Lummis provides a very readable account of the more 
famous occupants of the Speaker’s Chair. His method 
is chronological and biographical, though his subject 
necessitates occasional excursions into the realms of 
Constitutional custom and general Parliamentary history. 
The origin of the Speakership may be more definitely 
dated than that of most Parliamentary institutions, and 
Mr. Lummis recounts how the good Parliament of 
Edward III. commissioned one Sir Peter de la Mare to 
represent to the King their views concerning the antics 
of that unconscionable baggage, the domicella camerae, 
Dame Alice Perrers, The unfortunate Sir Peter found 
that it was dangerous even for the Prolocutor of the 
Commons to criticise a royal favourite’s amusements, for 
instead of returning after his errand to the Speaker’s 
Chair he was locked up in Nottingham Castle until the 
end of the reign. Meanwhile the Parliament of 1377 
chose another President and for the first time made the 
appointment for more than a particular occasion, 
whence it arises that Sir Thomas Hungerford and 
not Sir Peter de la Mare holds the first place on 
the roll of Speakers. The paradox that the Speaker 
is the only member of the House of Commons who 
may be counted on not to make a speech is of course 
to be explained by the fact that the First Commoner is 
the mouthpiece of the Lower House in communications 
with the Sovereign. Hence also the all-important rule 
requiring members to address the chair—a rule not 
primarily devised in the interests of orderly discussion 
but merely proceeding from the necessity of making the 
“ mouthpiece ” aware of the views of those he repre- 
sented in Royal audience. Once started, Mr. Lummis 








carries us rapidly down the long list of Sir Thomas 
Hungerford’s successors and contrives to say something 
distinctive and interesting about most of them. With 
the materials thus carefully collected, it is astonishing to 
find how large a part an office which is now regarded as 
carrying its holder beyond political conflict has played 
in political controversy in the past. One reason is that 
the Speakership used to be combined with other offices 
of State : thus two of the Elizabethan Speakers, Richard 
Onslow and John Popham, continued to hold the office 
of SolicitorsGeneral after election, while Mr. Speaker 
Coke became Attorney-General during his Speakership. 
The conception of the Speaker as the embodiment of 
serene impartiality is of later growth : Mr. Arthur Onslow, 
who retired in 1761, founded the present tradition, An 
earlier notion of the duties of the office was that enter- 
tained by Sir John Bussey, who went from one extreme to 
the other, and after beginning asa popular reformer with 
the demand that “a multitude of Bishops and several 
ladies”? should be excluded from the Court, ended as 
the subservient ‘“ Bushy, a creature of the King” in 
Shakespeare’s Richard II. Oddly enough, the other 
Shakespearean Speaker, William Catesby, appears in the 
dramalis personae of Richard Ill, with an _ equally 
incorrect designation, for the poet confers on him the 
knighthood which Bussey is denied. Empson and 
Dudley both held the office : so did Sir Thomas More ; 
though to him as to Coke and Harley, the chair was 
only a stepping stone. But the title of the greatest of 
the Speakers is rightly claimed for William Lenthall, 
who ruled over the Long Parliament and answered 
Charles’ inquiry for Pym in the famous words, “I have 
neither eyes to see nor tongue to speak save as the 
House commands me.” Of his successors, small and 
great, Mr. Lummis has not a little to say: the stupidest 
of them all, I suppose, was Mr. Speaker Compton, the 
last of the old partisan order which Arther Onslow 
swept away; the most corrupt was certainly Sir John 
Trevor ; as for ferocity, Sawyer and William Williams 
form too perfect a pair to permit of discrimination. Sir 
John Trevor, in addition to his appetite for bribes, 
suffered from the disability of a squint so vile that “ two 
Members frequently began to address the House at 
once, each having caught one of the Speaker’s eyes.” 

Very sensibly Mr. Lummis checks his flow of 
anecdote and comment when he approaches living 
memory, so that signs of the end appear after he has 
told how Mr. Speaker Abbott had cast upon him the 
terrible duty of giving a casting vote in the division as 
to Lord Melville’s misconduct. The book concludes 
with a complete list of Speakers, with the constituency 
and the date of appointment of each. An index anda 
subdivision into chapters would be a boon to others 
beside reviewers. 





FICTION. 


QUISANTE. By Anthony Hope. London: Methuen. 
THE IMAGE-BREAKERS. By Gertrude Dix. London: Heinemann. 


Tue work of Mr. Anthony Hope would probably be 
completely great, if he could only obliterate the impres- 
sion of complete modernity. is last work, Ouisante, 
is a good example of this limitation. If Mr. Hope 
would only write one book, or one chapter, or one 
sentence, that might have been written a thousand 
years ago, or even one sentence that could have been 
written at any other time than at the present decade, 
we believe he would have been the first writer of his 
age. But he has lost that: he has gained popularity. 
The basic idea of this particular decade is the intense 
symbolism of small things, small incidents, small phrases; 
and so far this decade is right enough. No one can 
too often repeat, in defiance of an inane proverb, the 
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great truth that little things please great minds. So far 
as impressionism, realism, symbolism, and Mr. Hope’s 
QOuisanté express this, they are worthy of all encourage- 
ment. Quisanié is a study of a political parvenu—such 
a man as Disraeli was in many ways ; such aman as Mr. 
Chamberlain might have been with the two additions 
of imagination and natural dignity. Alexander Quisanté 
leads a party which is obviously intended for the Con- 
servative party ; and Mr. Hope has well compared the 
innocent snobbery of the leader with the deliberate and 
evil snobbery of the aristocrats who rely on his leader- 
ship. 

Mr. Anthony Hope is a particularly appropriate 
man to approach a subject of this kind. He, more 
than any other modern writer, has expressed the best 
aristocratic spirit in modern society. His abruptness, 
his rapidity, his lightning repartees and remote 
allusions, are after all only a form of that vast system of 
conveniences and that luxury of promptitude which are 
so natural to the richer classes. Just as they need 
special trains to carry them to their destination, so they 
require special phrases to carry them to the heart of a 
subject. But it is pleasant to find that a man, particularly 
a man of genius, may pass through all this and rise 
above it. Mr. Hope deliberately describes Alexander 
Quisanté, his hero, as having no manners. But he 
keeps clearly in the reader’s mind, though he never 
expresses it, the meaning of “ manners ””—the methods 
by which something is to be done. And he gives the 
palm to the man who does it in his own manner, in 
preference to his great political party, which, with an 
enormous apparatus of manners, does nothing at all. 

We wish that all novels of Socialism and vague 
unconventionality were as good as Miss Gertrude Dix’s 
work, in which she shows a genuine sense of beauty 
and delicacy and a comprehension of that nameless 
zsthetic hunger which has so little to do with Socialism 
in formula and so much in fact. Still, some Socialists 
are interested in social economics, and we wish Miss 
Dix were a little clearer on the intellectual and political 
side of the matter. Socialism is said to be the doctrine 
of these “ Image-Breakers,” yet they give shelter to a 
young bomb-throwing Anarchist, though the only 
“image” he is expert in breaking is the living image of 
God. He is spoken of as if he differed from them only 
in means ; but, if his end was Anarchy, it differed more 
from their end than Free Trade differs from Protection. 
It seems improbable that humane and educated re- 
formers would foster this sanguinary young noodle even 
for the benefit of their own party ; but that they should 
foster him for the benefit of a philosophy flatly opposed 
to their own seems quite futile criminality. The best 
part of the work however lies, as we have said, in its 
wsthetic and emotional delineation. The love-story of 
Leslie and Redgold, especially towards the end, is 
really beautiful. But we attach even more importance 
to that pervading sense of colour and form in which 
more of an author comes out than the author knows. 
For every moral and social movement has, potentially, 
an art, a basic scheme of decoration, a landscape, as it 
were, at the back of it. One of the best things in the 
book is the description on the first page of Leslie lying 
on her bed, a description as severely graceful as a 
medizval tomb, in which there is a real suggestion of 
that austere loveliness of “plain living and high think- 
ing’? which marks the best of these modern revolu- 
tionaries. 


G. K. C. 





It is very fortunate for Mr. Morice Gerard that his two 
books Jn the Grip of the Wolf (Horace Marshall) and The Man 
of the Moment (Ward Lock) appear in such time that they 
can be judged together, for the one explains and excuses the 
other. The Man of the Moment is a novel of modern diplo- 
macy, In the Grip of the Wolf a medizval novel of death and 


daggers. On the first reading The Man of the Moment is dis- 
appointing and even annoying. European relations should 
either be treated seriously, with vast social imagination and 
sympathy, or else played with in frank ironical fancy, as in 
The Secrets of the Courts of Europe. But Mr. Gerard's story of 
the incomparable Englishman who frustrates the designs of 
Russia is at once serious and shallow: it has neither the 
fascination of the real nor the fascination of the impossible. 
But when we read Jn the Grip of the Wolf we suddenly find 
the key. The whole thing, after all, is sound conventional 
romance, without a spark of intellectual ambition, and it is 
very good reading. We know that the heroine's deliverer 
would not have arrived at the precise moment at which the 
faggots around her were being fired : we know that no such 
creature as Black Bertrand ever existed for an hour. Similarly 
we know that The Man of the Moment shows no knowledge 
whatever of the persistent and essential tendencies of England 
and Russia. But we remember that both books are pure 
romances and that the first condition of romance is a simpli- 
fication of moral types, a division into black and white 
personalities like the division between princes and ogres in a 
fairy-tale. To attempt in such a book to do any justice to 
Russia would be like describing the scruples of a dragon or 
analysing the redeeming traits of the Yellow Dwarf. 

There are many—far too many—books written about the 
struggle between paganism and Christianity in Rome by 
persons of mild and harmless intellect who live centuries too 
late to appreciate paganism, and, in all probability, centuries 
too early to appreciate Christianity. Miss Florence Kingsley 
(Ward Lock) is to be congratulated on having seen that a 
book at once less ambitious and more original might be 
written about early Christianity from the old Jewish stand- 
point. The Cross Triumphant deals mostly with the relations 
of the old faith of Moses with the new faith of Christ ; it is a 
study in heredity, not a study in contrasts. The story of 
Phannias the Jew is well told—the earlier pages in particular 
are by no means without a certain quiet grace. Miss Kingsley 
is so far promising that we venture to give her a piece of 
advice. She should realise that there are only two ways of 
writing a successful novel about the ancient world, and they 
should be kept utterly distinct. One way is to ignore the 
alien feeling, the air of antiquity, altogether and produce a 
lively and dramatic political novel. This is what is done in 
her great namesake's Hypatia. The other way is to emphasise 
the alien feeling, and produce a kind of poem, a vision of 
strange raiment and monstrous temples, as of people in 
another planet. This is what is done in Flaubert's Salambé. 
Miss Kingsley’s error, and the error of many others, lies in 
halting between these two so that they counteract each other. 
From the practical fiery controversies of Christianity she 
might have made a novel, from the huge mystic Hebraism, 
the featureless symbolism, the lights and jewels, the temple 
and the teraphim, she might have made a nightmare. But 
her humanity is just modern enough to make her archzology 
tame, and her archzxology just elaborate enough to make her 
humanity cold. 

Mab, by Harry Lindsay (Horace Marshall) is a story on 
comparatively familiar lines, of a foreign girl brought up by 
Methodists. The author describes the rustic Puritans sympa- 
thetically and clearly enough, but we do not feel that he is 
quite sufficiently outside them to see them properly. His own 
writing is too often tinged with an indefinable tone and 
phraseology, that tone and phraseology of self-conscious 
littleness which combines and contrasts so strangely with 
unconscious greatness in the true Puritan. The alien girl 
who is nursed and educated by the Methodists pursues the 
course which has been taken by so many girls in Methodist 
novels that it has become almost respectable—she goes 
on the stage. We have some doubt ourselves whether this 
incident, so common in such books, is likely to be common in 
real life. Heredity tells, and the child would probably be 
fiercer and more frivolous than her foster-sisters, but educa- 
tion tells too, or she would not reach at a bound to an 
intellectual defence of a course every one around her regarded 
as blasphemy, any more than a little African boy, brought up 
in a clergyman’s house would casually offer at breakfast to eat 
the vicar. A subtler and higher task remains for a writer 
interested in this matter—that of showing the vagabond blood 
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as it might manifest itself in little things, in a flower in the 
bonnet, or a word at the tea-table from a woman who might 
live and die a good Methodist. It has not been attempted by 
Mr. Lindsay. 

We are a little afraid that Mr. George Knight may 
become clever unless he takes himself seriously in hand. We 
do not want him to do so, for we have an idea there is some- 
thing of the poet in him naturally ; and no clever man ever 
succeeded in being a poet yet. A Son of Austerity (Ward 
Lock) is made up of these two strands, the rich, twisted 
strand which is cleverness ; and the old, simple strand which 
is poetry—the plainest thing on earth. “The word punc- 
tuated a forced nasal expiration that was a sneer run mad.” 
That is the sort of thing we all write ; we are all clever now. 
But take such a paragraph as this (we do not like the capitals) 
and see how very simple a man’s language is the moment he 
has something true to say :— 

“ You are the Only Woman to me, Hero—a threadbare oath, 
but sometimes a true one. Think what the Only Flower would 
be or the Only Meadow—or the Only Seashore. 

That is good poetry and there is something at the bottom of 
it. We cannot help being reminded rather forcibly in the 
episode of the dwarf and the blind girl of the strange mercy 
of Victor Hugo to the Laughing Man. But we do not care 
for charges of plagiarism, Fortunately there are more than 
one flower and meadow and seashore, 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


To the exceptionally interesting number of the Nineteenth 
Century for October the Head Master of Loretto School con- 
tributes a highly characteristic article entitled ‘‘ The Breed of 
Man.” Dr. Almond takes as his text the “simple, incontro- 
vertible words of Mr. Herbert Spencer” to the effect that 
“to be a nation of healthy animals is the first condition of 
national prosperity.” In illustration of the violation of this 
first condition, the writer, whose genius for turning out healthy 
animals is imperishably recorded in the history of University 
athletics, travels over a wide field. His contempt for draughts 
comes out in the denunciation of the schoolmaster who 
“ preserved each day’s air carefully for use on the next :” but 
the strongest condemnation of all is reserved for the tightness 
of military uniforms, with “those starched upright bands 
which are a disgrace to our generation,” in contrast to the 
dress of sailors who are “the only rationally dressed men, 
their throats being bare, and the free play of their lungs 
unimpeded by close-fitting clothing.” Another object of Dr. 
Almond’s wrath is “those vile enervating mufflers, which I 
am told are tolerated even at some public schools.” Almost as 
bad are plastered attics in model cottages : the cracks between 
the rafters should be left for the air to come through. In fact, 
this is a very breezy article indeed, full of the crusading fervour 
which is induced by the conviction that “the proportion of 
delicate boys, who cught to be as rare as delicate wild 
elephants, is disgraceful, even among the wealthier classes of 
the community.” No one who reflects on Dr. Almond’s 
instances can doubt that he is right in protesting against con- 
ventional neglect of the laws of health, though perhaps we 
may be permitted to doubt whether the officers of the British 
Army will be satisfactory merely because they are magnificent 
animals. Put down cramming, root out “ weeds,” encourage 
a simpler and more natural habit of life and dress by all 
means ; but do not let boys imagine that the breed of man 
can be kept up or improved without stern intellectual train- 
ing—*“ hard work” in the narrowest sense. Dr. Almond says 
very suggestively, “I never heard of any one getting a 
first-class in ‘Literae Humaniores’ who worked more than 
six or seven hours a day. I should be surprised if it were 
- possible.” A wise saying, no doubt ; but has not Dr. Almond 
heard of young giants who didn’t do half-an-hour’s work a 
day, and got ploughed in pass schools? Plato denounced the 
mere bookworm as vigorously as the Head Master of Loretto, 
but the Platonic breed of man was a blend of music and 
gymnastic in equal proportions, 


A short retrospect of Italian foreign policy during the 
last eighteen years by the politician who is most completely 
identified with its general results is the most important article 
in the current number of the Nuova Antologia. Signor Crispi 
begins by affirming that the Triple Alliance did not spring 
from the brain of Bismarck. The accession of Italy to the 
Austro-German Alliance in 1882 was due to Mancini. It was 
dictated by the bankruptcy of the policy of splendid isolation 
displayed to the world by the Treaty of Berlin, which 
weakened Italy’s eastern frontiers to Austria’s advantage and 
gave France a free hand in Tunisia. Between 1879 and 1881 
the irredentist agitation only succeeded in awakening the 
armed suspicions of Austria without in any degree modifying 
the policy of the new mistress of Bosnia and Herzegovina ; 
while the French occupied Tunis without let or hindrance. 
Mancini’s Cabinet thought it was time to look for friends ; and 
of all possible Alliances 

“the union of the three Monarchies was the most logical— 
to say nothing of the fact that we could not have taken 
sides against the ally of 1866, and that we were bound to 
paralyze an enemy who could be counted on (sicuro), and was 
now exasperated by our restlessness and our vapourings— 
namely, Austria.” 





That any sentimental consideration should have dissuaded the 
Italians from an attitude distinctly hostile to the ally of 1859 
does not, of course, occur to Signor Crispi ; but the latter 
part of this extraordinay sentence is, perhaps, as paraseniont 
as it is indiscreet. 
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